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TC BE HELD IN ROTTERDAM MARCH: TEMBER 


AIR SAFARIS 


GATWICK AIRPOR?T 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


SWIFT TRAVEL SERV! LTD 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Provide an opportunity for you to visit this fabulous flower 
exhibition by offering to:—~ 


INDIVIDUAL PASSENGERS—A special low cost <»y return fare 
by a regular service Weekly (from Gatwick Airport) and fore- 
nightly (from Bournemouth), Coach transport from Rotterdam 
Airport to Exhibition return included In the fa. 


CLUBS, SOCIETIES AND GROUPS—A personal aircraft at a 
convenient date and times fora day return fli) |) inclusive 
of all airport services charges, coach transport and entrance fees. 


Full 
Particulars 


Telephone LiVingstone 8811 or 


SAPARIS LTD, GATWKK HORLEY, SURREY 


BOURNEMOUTH—SWIFT TRAVEL SERVICES LID, HILL, BOURNEMOUTH | 
Bournemouth 21508 
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YOU DON’T JUST BUY 


SEEDS 


YOU /NVEST IN THEM 


Sutton’s Seeds are selected by men who are specialists in the selection of the 
finest strains of seed—whose skill has given us many beautiful flowers and 
delicious vegetables. 

This year, invest in a magnificent garden by planning your flower and 
vegetable displays with Sutton’s wonderful 1960 Garden Seed Catalogue. 
May we send you a Free copy? 

SUTTON & SONS LIMITED, DEPARTMENT RH4, READING 


MORTEGG 


TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


Don’t let Aphid, Apple Sucker, Small Ermine Moth, 
Vapourer Moth and Scale insects hatch out in the 
spring to ruin your fruit. Destroy the eggs now, the 
easy way with Mortegg. 

In addition to killing overwintering eggs of fruit 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers —_— tree pests, Mortegg destroys Moss and Lichen. 


and Chemists. 
I pt.3/6 Iqt.5/6 Igall.16/- Sgall.52/6 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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Wrife NOW for your FREE 


DOBIES’ 


CATALOGUE 


Our 1960 catalogue will bring you details of the best new 

and vegetables developed by leading plant 
breeders all over the world. All these, as well as a wide 
range of favourite flower and vegetable seeds, are offered 
at special money-saving prices. If you want to be sure of 
having the very best strains of flower and vegetable 
seeds for your garden send the coupon below for a 
FREE copy of our colour illustrated Catalogue and 
Garden Guide. 


TO SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD 


(Wept. 14), 11 GROSVENOR STREET 
CHESTER 


Please send me when ready a FREE 
copy of your new seed catalogue. 
Name 
Address 


APPOINTMENT 
TO WER THE 
SUPPLIERS OF 
WORTICUL TURAL CHEMICALS 


Make sure you have a copy of 


BENTLEY’S 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
100 PAGE CATALOGUE FOR 

1960 


Free of Charge 


Send postcard now to:— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Specialists 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS 


for Quality 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


For 68 years, Strawson’s have been building up a 
reputation based not only on the sheer perfection 
of their Greenhouses but also on the personal service 
they offer to each individual client. Mr. Strawson 
himself arranges a Persona! Survey of Inspection on 
request anywhere at short notice. No Strawson 
Greenhouse is built which has not been specially 
designed to suit all requirements. Horticulturists 
and enthusiasts throughout the country have come 
to praise and recommend the craftsmanship and 
worthiness of Strawson Greenhouses. 


Write or phone 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON (Ref. RO!) 
HORLEY, SURREY Tel. 130 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS 


Seed Merchant 
FAVERSHAM 
SPECIALIZING 
IN THE FINEST STRAINS 
OF 


PEDIGREE FLOWER 


AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS \ 


AGENTS OR DISTRIBUTORS for the i 
leading growers of America, France, = 
Germany, Japan and the Commonwealth. 9 


SUPPLIERS to many thousands of dis- 
criminating amateur and professional ae 
gardeners and to public authorities 26 
throughout the world. 


KENT 


A COPY OF OUR FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


“ This is bar none, the finest catalogue in 
the trade ”’—a fellow Seedsman. 
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HARD LAWN 


Another new 
En-Tout-Cas 
*Everede’ Court 
has recently been 
constructed at 
The All England 
Club, Wimbledon 


SYSTON, LEICESTER (syston 3322/7) 


Men’s Doubles, British Hard Court Championships 
on ‘En-Tout-Cas’ Court, 1959 


BOWLING GREENS - FOOTBALL GROUNDS~ - CRICKET PITCHES 
RUNNING TRACKS - SWIMMING POOLS - SQUASH RACKETS COURTS 


EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 


London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


Grow your own 


SALADS and favourite HERBS! 


Make sure of getting them FRESH. For 6/6d. we offer a selection of 
10 different herbs, easily grown from seed. Our Attractie lettuce is 
world famous for growing under glass and Little Gem and Tom 
Thumb and other varieties suitable for the smallest garden. Everyone 
should grow carrots, beetroot and radish and our organically-grown 
strains are of magnificent flavour, pest and disease resistant. 


SALAD SEEDS 
Attractie, Little Gem and Tom Thumb Lettuce 1/3d. pkt. 
Beetroot (Cook’s Delight), Carrot (Early Nantes) 1/3d. pkt. 


Radish (Scarlet Globe) and Parsley (Perfection) 9d. per pkt. 


HERB SEEDS 
Baim, Borage, Chives, Fennel, Dill, Pot and Sweet Marjoram, 
Sage, Thyme, Winter Savory— 


all 9d. per packet, 10 packets for 6/6d. post paid. 


Send for full catalogue of vegetable, herb and 
Slower seeds or order direct from the above selection. 


CHASE ORGANICALLY GROWN SEEDS 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 


38 Cloche House, Shepperton, Middlesex 
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WALTER C.SLOCOCK, Lta. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1959/60 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


The Directors of 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


The African Violet Specialists 
NOTTINGHAM 


Established 1880 


SEND SEASONAL GREETINGS TO ALL CLIENTS, 
BOTH NEAR AND FAR, AND WISH THEM 
“GOOD GROWING" THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. 


ALL OUR ENDEAVOURS WILL BE CON- 
CENTRATED ON FURTHER CEMENTING THE 
HAPPY RELATIONSHIP WHICH “WICKS” 
GROWN PLANTS ENCOURAGE BETWEEN 
CUSTOMER AND PRODUCER, 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR OUTPUT— 
NOT ONLY AFRICAN VIOLETS, BUT ALSO 
HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS AND CYCLAMEN 
BOTH OF WHICH WE GROW IN MANY 
THOUSANDS, AND MANY OTHER PLANTS 
BESIDES. 

HOUSE PLANTS. Our Mapperley nursery 

is stocked throughout with many thousands 

of these in over 50 well tried varieties. 


Descriptive lists and culture hints—3d. and 
stamped addressed envelope. 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


Let the rain get to your 
plants with a ** PLUIE” 


LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 


The roof of the unique PLUIE GREENHOUSE 
slides away and allows the natural rain to give 
plants the nourishment they need. 

in in about one hour, no putty is 


high back 6" 1 A REAL KEEN 


ALSO AVAILABLE ‘PLUIE’ SPAN, ‘PLUIE’ 
MAJOR, ‘PLUIE’ MINOR AND ‘PLUIE’ IS. 


SEND FOR FREE LEAFLETS AND 
CROPPING PLAN 


POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET, 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


TENNIS 
COURTS 


AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS 


GRASSPHALTE wo 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX 
Teddington Lock 4343-4—5 
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illustrated 
SPRING CATALOGUE 


and Garden Guide 
Write NOW for your 


new copy 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD 
perr.R EDINBURGH - 7 


MW 


DOBBIE’S SELECTED SEEDS 
GIVE FULL SATISFACTION 
HALL 


GUARANTEED @& 
ANTI-ROT & 


Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED MORTICED 
AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


m SHEDS from £135.15.0 


NO DEPOSIT. First payment 
with order and balance over 
6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


FREE DELIVERY 
Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE colons. ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD-44 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE - KENT 
v 
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THE “ DINKIE DUCHESS” 


GLASS-FIBRE GARDEN BARROW— 
STRONG-AS-STEEL WITH THE 
WEIGHTLESS FEEL 


Weight only 16 Ib. Beautifully balanced. 
Large Glass-Fibre body in choice of 3 colours. 
Extremely easy to clean. Non-staining and is 
proof against attack from bacteria and corrosive 
chemicals found in many fertilisers, etc. 
High bulk capacity (4 cubic feet plus). 
All-steel tubular chassis specially protected against 
corrosion. 
Rubber tyred steel wheel with nylon bearings: 
Eliminates the need for lubrication. 
Comfortable corrugated rubber non-slip handgrips. 
Will easily carry load of 120 Ib. 
Colours: Pastel Pink, Green, Biue. 
Price: £6. 15 . 0 each delivered. 
C.W.O. for immediate delivery. 

Trade enquiries invited. 
CATA DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 
105/107 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY ... 


Phillips Oil Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired tempera- 


@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion without fear 
of damage. 
Automatic oil 
feed, lit by match 
— extinguished, 
re-lit, regulated 
by easy control. 
Odourless, quiet, 
safe and trouble- 
free. 

No dust, smoke, 
soot or ashes. 
Easily converted 


back to solid fue! 
when required. Send for details and leaflet . . . 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


ACCESS 


PRICE COMPLETE 


8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 15”-18" high. 


Opes with a lift of the arm. 

Bottom and top ventilation. 

Maximum light. 

Rainwater directed into the centre of the frame. 
Easily lifted by the lady of the house. 


Move it round; first over lettuce or peas, then over straw- 
berries or flower seedlings, then over bush tomatoes. 

Several frames can be joined together. 

A patented spring arrangement prevents damage from 
gales and other mishaps. 

It is safe for children and animals. 


The frame is well made from galvanised tubing and 
western red cedar. 


The covers are very stout P.V.C. plastic, 10/1000” thick. | 


Write for illustrated brochure. 


GRAHAM PEARCE & CO., 
Crick, Nr. Rugby. Tel. 


WHEN BUYING 


BUY 


CLAY’S 
FERTILIZER 100! 


In cartons 1/9 and 2/6; in sealed 
bags 3} Ibs. 4/6, 7 Ibs. 7/-, 14 Ibs. 


11/6, 28 Ibs. 20/3, 56 Ibs. 32/-, 
1 cwt. 60/- 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


SEEDSMEN 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 


The distinction and quality of CARTERS TESTED SEEDS is 
recognised by all discriminating Gardeners everywhere. By 
scientific breeding and constant selection year after year, for 
nearly 150 years, our strains of the finest quality vegetables 
and flowers of refinement have been evolved and perfected. 


1960 EDITION 
“Blue Book of Gardening” 
Catalogue 
Free on Request 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


134 Recent Srreer, W.1 
129 Hovsorn, W.C.1 
53a QUEEN Victoria Street, E.C.4 


(FOOT BRUSHES “9” 


264 Heavy Duty 


264 Large Size. Cast iron base 15}” x 12” 54” 
(50 !b.), three best quality brushes, instep 
scrapers. Carriage paid (U.K.). 


Green base, black grid or all black or grey base 
and black grid. 


262 Minor. Cast iron base x 10}” 
(24 Ib.) design as 264. Carriage pad URS 


260 The Gardener's Friend. Double Foot Brush 10” x 

5” with small brush for cleated soles. 5° metal scraper 266 Light Duty (not suitable for clay soils). All Bass, 

—cast iron feet. Round Valet Brush removable from = elm block, 48 inch shaped handle with Brass Scraper 

41 inch Ash Support Handle. Price Complete €2.5.0 and Feet. 4.1.6 Carriage paid (U.K.) 
Carriage paid (U.K.) 


Our Horticultural Brush List will be sent free on request. 


COOKS ( Vexwich ) BRUSHES LIMITED, DAVEY PLACE 18, 
NORWICH, NORFOLK (NOR 38E) 
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CATALOGUE 


J 
Seeds of Quality 


@ 68 poges, beautifully illustrated, 
many in lovely natural colours. 


@ A wealth of practical cultural information. 
Send for your copy TODAY 


You'll be surprised at the wonderful 
selection of Sweet Peas, Gladioll, the wide 
range of other superb flowers, vegetables, 
plants, etc., Unwins are offering this season. 
Make your garden plans now with the aid 
of this fascinating Catalogue. There's no better 
way to ensure a lovely garden! 


W. J. UNWIN LTD 


DRONWAL 


MASTER 


Preumatic Hard SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Roed, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


HERE’S 128 ‘ 
PAGES of = 
GARDEN 
INTEREST 

SEND NOW FOR — 


TOYNBEE’S NEW CATALOGUE. 
Contains 128 pages of first class Garden 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge, Her- 
baceous, Rock and Climbing plants for 
Walls and Fences. 

This latest issue is specially prepared 
for new gardens; it contains many choice 
additions for the connoisseur and one of 
the main features is the inclusion of several 
border plans designed for gardens of all 
sizes and for various aspects. 


EES 1960 

CATALOGUE 

(1/6 Post Free) a 
Your Guide to a beautiful Garden. 

TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES, 


BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX Tel. Eastergate 2/21/2. 


+ 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 


times the carrying capacity of a "at 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12° by 2° 
with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carnace £14 .6.3 raw 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S$. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 a 
sizes and 
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The New 1960 Edition is an inspira- 
tion to all gardeners. 

Right up to date with many new 
varieties in Flower and Vegetable 
seeds, Plants, Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, 
Fertilizers, etc. 


ware Dept. 23, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


’Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
“The IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 


Greenhouse 


This 8 ft. by 6 ft. Greenhouse is con- 
structed of Western Red Cedar. It is 
supplied in complete sections for ease 
of erection and may be glazed, if re- 
quired, before delivery. It is the IDEAL 
Greenhouse for the small garden and 
is just one of a wide range of All-Cedar 
Greenhouses for all purposes. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


“WZ 
1960 


LifeS much easier with 
a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with Tarpen Electric Chain Saw means 
good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, quality 
built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds — yet 
weighs only 14) Ibs. } h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with 
Circular Saw & Sander Polisher attachment, Hoe, Tiller or 
Drill. Price of Chain Saw 
and Motor: 239. 10s. 


Circular Saw and 
Sander Polisher attachment 


With this new attachment 
the Tarpen Chain Saw can 
be converted into a power- 
ful Circular Saw—the 7’ 
blade will rip or cross-cut 
timber up to 2%* thick—or 
into an efficient Sander 
Polisher. The complete 
attachment also fits exist- 
ing Tarpen Chain Saws 


and Hoe Tillers. Circular 
Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpon way mating tachment, price: £16, 
i Tools that are really built for the job. - 
Tarpen Engineering Co. Ltd., 
24 Ixworth House, xworth Place. London, $.W.3. KENsington 349! (7 lines) 
1 W TA Many holidays in the 112-page W.T.A. i: 
s Holiday Guide provide opportunities for visits to the 7 
FLORIADE AT ROTTERDAM. F 


Here are a few specimen holidays: 
Middleburg 8 days £19.12.0 
Netherlands Tour 7 days £24.10.0 
Holland by Coach 8 days £31.13.0 
Scheveningen 8 days £25.19.0 


We are experts in the planning of arrangements for ¢ 

special parties. Suggestions and quotations for 
e Holland, or any other country, will gladly be given a 
to Secretaries of Gardening Societies. 

Send to the following address for a copy of Ke 

our Programme or for advice on special DS 


party arrangements: 


W.T.A. Ltd., Dept. J.H.F, 49, Gillingham St., London S.W.1. Tel.: VICtoria 6688 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
Shows 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Orna- 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, January 27 a n ompetition, in the 
New Hall. 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Tuespay, February 9 


12 NOON to 6 PM. Fortnightly Flower Show and Orna- 


mental Plant Competition, in the 


Wepnespay, February 10 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. New Hall. 
Tuespay, February 23 Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Hall. 
Wepnespay, February 24 Annual General Meeting at 3 P.M. on 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. February 23, in the Old Hall. 
Lectures 


Tuespay, January 26, at 3 P.M. ‘“Wisley Gardens through the Year’’, 
by MR. F. P. KNIGHT, F.L.S., V.M.H. 

Tuespay, February 9, at 3 P.M. “The Uses of Modern Insecticides’, 
by DR. P. BECKER. 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to re- 
ceive the Report of the Council for 1959 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 23, 1960, at 3 P.M. 
The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in recent years, in order 
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that there may be ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped 
that as many Fellows as possible will be present. 


Demonstration at Wisley—On February 24 there will be a 
demonstration at Wisley on the pruning of roses, commencing at 2 P.M. 
It will be repeated at the same time on February 25 and 26. 


Winter-flowering Plant Competition—In order to bring to the 
notice of Fellows some of the plants which bloom in the open during 
the winter and early spring, three new competitions for ornamental 
plants grown in the open by amateurs will be held during the first 
three months of 1960, one on January 26 and 27, another on February 9 
and 10 and the third on March 8 and g. Schedules may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

Orchid Committee Meeting on January 12, 1960—If necessary 
the Orchid Committee will meet on Tuesday, January 12, 1960, to con- 
sider novelties. Anyone wishing to submit a novelty to the Committee 
on January 12 must inform the Secretary by January 4, 1960, but earlier 
if possible, so that the necessary arrangements may be made. 


International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American 
Orchid Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association and The 
Royal Horticultural Society, will be held in London in 1960. The first 
conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954, and the 
second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Con- 
ference will be staged at Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in the 
following week on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 30 and 31, June 1 and 2. Excursions to leading orchid growers’ 
establishments will be arranged on Friday and Saturday, May 27 and 
28, and on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 3, 4 and s. 

A joint committee of the three sponsoring bodies has arranged a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and orchid specialists from 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Colombia, England, France, Germany, 
Japan, Malaya, South America, Sweden and the United States of 
America have accepted invitations to deliver papers. 

The Preliminary Programme is now available and anyone who wishes 
to have a copy should write to The Secretary, The Third World Orchid 
Conference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Society’s Examinations in 1960—Candidates wishing to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1960 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are 
as follows: General Examination in Horticulture—Monday, January 11, 
1960; National Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, and N.D.H. Honours—Monday, February 1, 1960; 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 3 


Teacher’s Diploma in School Gardening, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—Monday, February 1, 1960. 

Long Service Medal—In 1958 the Society instituted a Long-Service 
Medal (Figs. 12, 13) which is available for award to a man or woman of 
British nationality, resident in the United Kingdom, who has com- 
pleted not less than forty years of satisfactory and continuous employ- 
ment as a gardener or in some other horticultural capacity in a private, 
commercial, public or botanical garden, nursery, market garden, fruit 
plantation or seed trial-ground with one employer or in one place. 
During 1959 one hundred and twenty-six medals have been awarded, 
twenty-eight with one bar for an additional ten years and three with 
two bars for an additional twenty years. A number of these medals will 
be formally presented by the President in the Society’s New Hall on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, January 26. 

It is proposed to make similar awards each autumn. Applications 
should be made on forms which may be obtained from the Secretary. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
P. Becker B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Entomology Department) 


__ the warm dry weather of last summer produced con- 
siderable increases in the numbers and varieties of garden pests, 
the Entomology Department did not experience the greater volume of 
advisory work which had been anticipated. For want of a better ex- 
planation we can only assume that the members of the gardening public 
are becoming more familiar with the different types of horticultural 
pests and their controls. 

As was to be expected the pests which were most troublesome last 
year were those which feed by piercing the plant tissues and sucking the 
sap. The most familiar members of this category are the Aphids, and 
these were present in large numbers on almost every type of plant, 
particularly in the early half of the summer. Around Wisley even tough 
weeds such as docks and nettles were severely checked by the com- 
bined effects of drought and Aphid attack. Under these circumstances 
those species which have a wide variety of host plants speedily trans- 
ferred themselves to the carefully tended and well-watered garden 
plants. Contact insecticides such as malathion, lindane and nicotine 
dealt with these attacks even if frequent applications had to be given 
to cope with fresh invasions, but on commercial holdings and farms the 
dry weather showed up limitations in the use of systemic poisons. In 
general these materials failed to give a good control since they were 
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apparently not absorbed in the usual way by the drought-stricken 
plants. 

Many gardeners who failed to notice the first signs of attack of 
Cabbage Aphid on their Brassicas have found much of their crop ruined 
by these insects. Sprouts are particularly vulnerable and unless steps 
are taken to eradicate the Aphids in the early stages of attack they get 
between the leaves of the young sprouts where they are so well protected 
that control is almost impossible. ‘They are only killed in severe frost 
but by the time this happens much of the crop has been rendered inedible 
to all but the least fastidious. On cabbage the young leaves may become 
so distorted that the plant fails to heart up. Another Brassica pest which 
is more plentiful this year is the Cabbage Whitefly. While this pest 
does not seriously damage the plant it can cause a growth check when 
present in sufficient numbers and the leaves may become befouled with 
the honeydew excreted by the young stages. Malathion is the most 
effective spray to use but since it only controls the adults, repeated 
applications must be given to eliminate the infestation, but this must 
not be used within seven days of picking the crop. 

Capsid Bugs have caused extensive damage on fruit trees and bushes 
and ornamental plants. With these insects early treatment is again the only 
answer. ‘The early stages of the damage are easily overlooked as they 
consist of minute brown punctures in the young leaves. Only later, as 
the leaf grows, does it become puckered, misshapen and ragged. By that 
time further damage has already been done to the younger leaves 
following on. Spring applications of DDT or lindane will give a good 
control on fruit trees and bushes. On ornamentals a close watch should 
be kept for the distinctive brown spotting on young leaves of the shoots 
of susceptible plants and spraying should be carried out immediately 
these are seen. Again DDT or lindane should be used and the ground 
under the plants should also be sprayed to kill any Capsids which jump 
off during treatment. A second application should be given 14 days 
later. Among the ornamental plants most commonly attacked are 
caryopteris, chrysanthemum, dahlia, forsythia, fuchsia, hydrangea, rose, 
salvia and zinnia. 

Among the Red Spider Mites, which are great lovers of heat, there 
are four species which are horticultural pests. The Greenhouse, Fruit 
Tree and Gooseberry Red Spider Mites are well known while the Spruce 
Mite, which attacks spruce, cypress, juniper and other conifers, is less 
common but is becoming more plentiful. All four species have thrived 
this year and where adequate control measures have not been taken 
large numbers of the overwintering stages have been seen. Gardeners 
who have had trouble with these pests should keep a close watch for 
further infestations next summer. On apple trees a DNC-petroleum 
wash will kill the overwintering eggs. The fabric of greenhouses and 
frames may be washed down or sprayed with a solution of cresylic acid, 
ensuring that the material penetrates all corners and crevices where the 
overwintering forms of the Greenhouse Red Spider Mite are hiding. 
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While on the subject of winter control measures, those gardeners who 
have gladiolus corms in store should ensure that these are sprinkled 
with DDT Dust or flaked naphthalene to kill off Gladiolus Thrips. ‘These 
minute insects were also plentiful this year and as they only survive the 
winter indoors on the corms early infestations can be averted by this 
treatment. 

Last winter there was in general little damage by bullfinches to the 
flower buds of fruit trees and ornamentals but, according to the ex- 
perts, there is strong evidence that damage may be serious this winter. 
There is as yet no satisfactory material which can be used as a repellent 
and there is little likelihood of one being discovered for some time. In 
the meantime the only effective method of keeping birds away from 
trees and bushes is to cover them, where this is practicable, with bird- 
proof netting. This should have been done in early December but, 
since the damage may occur at any time during the winter, it is still 
worth while to do it now. An alternative to netting, but not always as 
effective, is to string black thread over the outermost shoots. The 
presence of this almost invisible barrier tends to scare the birds off as 
they fly in to peck the buds. 

A number of interesting and unusual infestations have occurred this 
year, two of which may be mentioned here. At Wisley last August, we 
experienced an attack by the Leek Moth which damaged a large pro- 
portion of the leeks in the Vegetable Trial grounds. This pest, which is 
common and widespread on the Continent is, in this country, usually 
confined to the coastal districts of south-east England. The caterpillars 
tunnel through the growing leaves into the centre of the plant and as 
a result the leaves are riddled with round and elongate holes. An in- 
festation was also reported in Hertfordshire, but whether these attacks 
were freak results of the unusual weather or whether the pest has begun 
to spread remains to be seen. At Wisley the trouble was quickly cleared 
up by applications of DD'T emulsion. 

The second unusual pest is a small fly, Paroxyna misella. It has no 
accepted common name but could aptly be called the Chrysanthemum 
Stem Gall Fly. Its larvae burrow into the tip of the main shoots of 
chrysanthemums where they form a slightly swollen hollow gall. This 
effectively stops the growth of the main shoot rather sooner than it 
would be stopped artificially and the blooms from the sideshoots may 
be somewhat below standard. The fly has been present in unusual 
numbers this year and, as things stand at the moment, it is not a serious 
pest. However, should it become more prevalent and start to attack the 
secondary shoots, as has been reported in one case, it may cause great 
concern to chrysanthemum growers. The Entomology Department 
would be grateful for any information Fellows may be able to furnish 
on the location of any attacks by this fly or by the Leek Moth last 
summer. Information regarding attacks by the fly on the secondary 
shoots of chrysanthemum would also be very useful. 

Fellows may be interested to know of four new pesticides which 
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have appeared on the market recently. They are remarkable in that 
none are sufficiently poisonous to be included under the Government 
regulations which restrict their sale to commercial growers. 

1. PHENKAPTONE is an acaricide for the control of Fruit Tree Red 
Spider Mite and Gooseberry Red Spider Mite. Unlike most other 
materials used against these pests it controls both the summer eggs and 
active stages and therefore one thorough application should give com- 
plete control in most cases. It has been used very successfully against 
mites which are resistant to Summ =r Ovicides. It should not be used 
within 4 weeks of picking. 

2. KELTHANE is also an acaricide, to be used mainly under glass 
against Greenhouse Red Spider Mite and Tarsonemid Mites. Both 
eggs and active stages of the former species are killed. 

3. DIAzINON is related chemically to parathion but is much safer to 
handle. It controls Aphids, Suckers, Capsids, Scale Insects and Leaf- 
miners, among other pests. It should not be used on edible crops 
within 2 weeks of harvesting. 

4. DIMETHOATE is a systemic with a rapid “knockdown”’ effect. It 
has not yet been fully tested on a wide range of plants and is as yet only 
recommended on fruit against Aphids, Suckers and the active stages of 
Red Spider Mites, etc. An interval of 7 days should elapse between 
spraying and picking. 

At present these materials are only available in quantities suitable 
for the nurseryman and other commercial growers. ‘The makers inform 
us that they still have a great deal of experimental work to do before 
they are in a position to recommend them generally for horticultural 
plants and it may therefore be some time before they are available in 
small quantities suitable for the amateur. The encouraging feature 
about the appearance of these new materials, however, is that they may 
represent the beginning of a trend away from the highly poisonous 
chemicals which have been introduced during the last few years. 


WISLEY ADVISORY SERVICE 


All questions on difficulties in cultivation, pests and diseases, indentifi- 
cation of fruits and flowers, etc., should be sent to the Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 
Diseased material, insects, flowers, etc., should accompany the enquiry 
where possible and be packed so that they arrive in good condition. 


How to Send 
(a) Plants for Identification 
Do not press the specimens, but send a strong, fresh piece, bearing 
leaves and at least three blossoms if possible. Where the basal leaves 
differ from those just below the flowers a basal leaf should also be sent. 
The specimens should be in as fresh a condition as possible and young 
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flowers just opening are preferred to those which are fully expanded. 
If two or more are sent at the same time each should be clearly labelled 
with a number, and the plants from which they were cut should be 
similarly marked for reference. Wrap in soft paper in a polythene bag 
but do not use cotton wool. Where possible avoid having a specimen 
in the post over the week-end. Supply all the information you can 
about the plant, particularly country of origin and natural habitat if 
known, or, if a garden plant, where it is growing and its position, e.g. 
exposed, shady, moist. 


(6) Fruits for Identification 

Send at least three specimens of each variety. Send the best fruits 
possible and those representative of the crop when in season, not small 
unripe specimens nor those which are bruised or imperfect. Shoots 
bearing foliage should be included where possible as these can be 
helpful. Pack fruits individually in plenty of newspaper or wood-wool 
and label each variety with a number, making a note of the trees they 
came from for your own reference as fruit cannot be returned. A fee of 
Is. per variety is charged for identification of fruit and the appropriate 
amount should be sent with the specimens, together with a stamped 
addressed envelope. Not more than 12 samples can be accepted from 
any individual at one time. 


(c) Soil and Chemical Samples 

Usually it is sufficient to send about 1 Ib. of soil from the top g inches, 
but if bad drainage is suspected or deep rooted plants are being grown, 
1 lb. from the top g inches and 1 |b. from the next nine inches should be 
sent in separate containers and labelled accordingly. Samples should 
be packed preferably in polythene bags and enclosed in wooden boxes 
or tins labelled with the name and address of the sender. The charge 
is 10s. per sample (samples of top and bottom soil from the same spot 
are reckoned as two samples). 

Fertilizers and Chemicals for identification should be sent in tins, 
and 4 ounces is sufficient. The charge is 5s. per sample. 


(d) Pests and Diseases 

Plants suspected of being attacked by pest or disease should be sent 
in polythene bags but not sent in too wet a condition. When actual 
insects are sent for identification these should be placed in a match-box 
or tin, or preserved in spirit. 
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THE NEWER ROSES 


F. Fairbrother 
President, The National Rose Society 


(Lecture given on September 15, 1959, MR. T. T. BARNARD, M.C., PH.D., im 
the Chair) 


HE number of the newer roses is so great that description of all of 
‘Eien would take far too long and I fear would leave you in a state of 
bewilderment. The National Rose Society’s Trial Ground Certificates 
alone during the past five years have been awarded to one hundred and 
forty new varieties and this by no means represents all the new roses in 
commerce. This afternoon’s survey must of necessity be restricted and 
I propose to mention some of the modern trends in hybridizing, 
illustrating these by reference to typical varieties. It might be helpful 
if I divide the roses into the three main groups, hybrid teas, floribundas, 
shrubs and deal with modern trends in each. In hybrid teas consider- 
able attention has been paid to fragrance. One of the most frequent 
expressions, particularly of the older generation is that modern roses 
have no scent. This is flagrantly untrue. It may be that the older 
generation has not kept up to date or it may be simply that as we get 
older we are apt to think that most things were so much better when we 
were young. It is true there was a period in the nineteen twenties when 
many of the new roses had no scent, but who was responsible for the 
continuance of this over a period of years? The young housewives of 
that period who were so enthralled by the brilliant orange-scarlet 
colours that they forgot about scent. The fashion was for brilliant 
colours and the hybridist responded to the demand. In fact, I remember 
discussions amongst rosarians of that period on the relative importance 
of colour and form on the one hand and scent on the other. To me a 
rose is not a perfect rose if it has no fragrance, however brilliant its 
colour or however symmetrical its shape. 

Fragrance is probably the most illusive of all hereditary factors and 
the most difficult to forecast even with the smallest degree of certainty 
and yet, today, the hybridists have provided us with some of the 
most highly fragrant roses that have ever been produced. I am pleased 
to say that in this achievement our British hybridists have not been 
found wanting. ‘Silver Lining’ (DICKSON, 1958), a cross of ‘Karl 
Herbst’ with a seedling of ‘Eden Rose’; ‘My Choice’ (LE Grice, 1958), 
a cross of ‘Wellworth’ with ‘Ena Harkness’; ‘June Park’ (BERTRAM PARK, 
1958) a ‘Peace’ by ‘Crimson Glory’ cross; ‘Wendy Cussons’ (GREGORY, 
1959); ‘Elsa Arnot’ (CROLL, 1959); and ‘Lady Zia’ (Fig. 8) (BERTRAM 
PARK, 1959), are all highly fragrant and all have been raised by British 
hybridists. There are others, amongst them ‘Tiffany’ and ‘Premier 
Bal’, but these will suffice to indicate that the search for fragrance is 
being carried out with vigour. 

(8) 
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Other trends which are obvious during recent years are breeding for 
hardiness and a wider range of colour. Just as ‘Crimson Glory’ (one 
of whose ancestors was ‘Caroline Testout’) has played so important a 
part in giving fragrance to our modern roses, so ‘Peace’ and ‘Sonder- 
meldung’ (‘Independence’) have played their part in strength of 
growth, hardiness and richness of colour. Ten years ago KORDES crossed 
‘Independence’ with ‘Peace’ and produced that vigorous grower ‘Karl 
Herbst’. ‘Karl Herbst’ was one of the parents of ‘Perfecta’ produced 
only two years ago by KoRrDES. ‘Peace’ x ‘Independence’ produced one 
of this year’s gold medal awards of the National Rose Society ‘Lady 
Zia’. 

‘Eden Rose’, ‘Belle Blonde’, ‘Message’, ‘Rose Gaujard’, ‘Confidence’, 
‘Anne Letts’ and ‘Ardelle’, to name only a few all have ‘Peace’ in the 
seed parent. Others have ‘Peace’ as a pollen parent and almost without 
exception the very great ‘Peace’ progency are vigorous growers which 
give little trouble in cultivation. ‘Two other new roses are ‘Ballet’ and 
‘Gertrude Gregory’. ‘Ballet’ is a ‘Karl Herbst’ cross and therefore has 
‘Peace’ in its constitution. Its seed parent, ‘Florex’, is a ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ cross. With such an ancestry it is not surprising that it is a 
good grower and the colour of the bloom is a warm deep pink. ‘Gertrude 
Gregory’ is a true yellow sport of ‘Lady Belper’. It has the same com- 
pact shape of ‘Lady Belper’ and is a welcome addition to the yellow 
roses. 

And now a word or two about colour in the Hybrid Teas. There 
has been a search for a blue rose, but so far no rose containing the blue 
delphinidin in its make-up has been discovered. Efforts have been made 
to reach the blue via the mauve and lavender shades but so far without 
success. I fear it will require a mutation within the plant itself before 
the true blue rose is produced—and I am not sure we are going to like 
it if it ever happens. ‘Lilac Time’ (McGREDY, 1956) is probably the best 
hybrid tea of a lavender shade. 

An effort has also been made to produce the striking salmon and 
vermilion shades. In 1955 ‘Montezuma’ (Fig. 9) appeared as a result of 
a cross by swim of California of ‘Fandango’ with ‘Floradora’. ‘Fan- 
dango’ is a hybrid tea, turkey red with yellow base, but ‘Floradora’ is a 
floribunda. ‘Montezuma’, a salmon red, slightly fragrant bloom if not 
disbudded makes a good floribunda, but if disbudded produces large 
exhibition blooms of attractive form and colour such as have been seen 
in boxes at this year’s shows. In a dry season it is magnificent and this 
year we have seen it at its best. TANTAU of Holstein, Germany has just 
produced a breathtakingly beautiful rose of most unusual colour, which 
has just been named ‘Super Star’, but was shown as No. 5514 and is 
being grown by the WHEATCROFT BROTHERS; this rose although only in its 
first year in the trial grounds demands attention from quite a distance. 
Its colour is pure vermilion, almost luminous in its brilliance and it has 
a good fragrance (Fig. 3). If it lives up to its early promise this rose 
will adorn many gardens in the near future. 
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A striking new red rose is the crimson ‘Christian Dior’ (Fig. 2) 
raised in 1958 by FRANCIS MEILLAND just before his death. It is the 
last of the many beautiful varieties this great French hybridist has 
given to us. ‘Alain’, ‘Alsace’, Baccara’, ‘Belle Blonde’, ‘Charles Mal- 
lerin’, ‘Cocktail’, “Cocorico’, ‘Confidence’, ‘Eden Rose’, ‘Fire King’, 
‘Grace de Monacv’, ‘Grand Gala’, ‘Grandmére Jenny’, ‘Marcelle Gret’, 
‘Michéle Meilland’, ‘Mme Kriloff’, ‘Moulin Rouge’, ‘Paris Match’, 
‘Peace’, ‘Sarabande’, ‘Soroya’, ‘Symphonie’, ‘Tzigane’ and ‘Message’ 
are some of the wonderful roses he has bestowed upon mankind. He 
died at the age of forty-six but he has left behind him a memorial which 
will give joy to generations, some of the loveliest roses the world has 


ever known. 


Those below are some of the best modern varieties which I can 


recommend: 


‘Belle Blonde’ 
‘Eden Rose’ 

“My Choice’ 
‘Message’ 
‘Brilliant’ 
‘Margaret’ 
‘Princess Liliane’ 
‘Golden Sun’ 
‘Rose Gaujard’ 


‘Perfecta’ (KORDES 
‘Perfecta’ ) 


‘Christian Dior’ 

‘Konrad 
Adenauer’ 

‘Gail Borden’ 


‘Paris Match’ 
‘Super Star’ 
(TANTAU 5514) 
‘Lilac Time’ 
‘Confidence’ 


‘Grace de 
Monaco’ 


MEILLAND, 1955 
MEILLAND, 1953 
LE GRICE, 1958 
MEILLAND, 1957 
KORDES, 1952 
DICKSON, 1954 
BUYL FRERES, 1954 
KORDES, 1957 
GAUJARD, 1957 


KORDES, 1957 


MEILLAND, 1958 
TANTAU, 1955 


KORDES, 1957 


MEILLAND, 1957 


1960 
MCGREDY, 1956 
MEILLAND, 1953 


MEILLAND, 1956 


‘Peace’ < ‘Lorraine’ 

‘Peace’ x ‘Signora’ 

*‘Wellworth’ x ‘Ena 
Harkness’ 

(‘Virgo’ x ‘Peace’) x 
‘Virgo’ 

‘Poinsettia’ x ‘Crim- 
son Glory’ 

‘May Wettern’ seedling 
x ‘Souv. de Denier 
van der Gow’ 


seedling x ‘Golden 
Sceptre’ 

‘Peace’ x ‘Opera’ 
seedling 

‘Golden Sceptre’ x 
‘Karl Herbst’ 


‘Crimson Glory’ x 
‘Hans Verschuren’ 
*R.M.S. Queen Mary’ 
x ‘Vik. Adelheid’ 

‘Independence’ x 
‘Grandmére Jenny’ 


Cross not disclosed 
‘Golden Dawn’ x ‘Luis 
Brinas 

‘Peace’ x ‘Michéle 
Meilland’ 


‘Peace’ x ‘Michéle 
Meilland’ 


fragrant, yellow 

Tyrian Rose, v. fragrant 

pink, reverse pale yellow, 
v. fragrant 

white, no fragrance 


fragrant, carmine overcast 
spectrum red 

fragrant, bright pink, re- 
verse silvery pink 


fragrant, blood red 
fragrant, golden yellow 


vermilion streaked copper, 
reverse silvery 

colour varies, always crim- 
son tip on edge of cream 
petal, crimson gradually 
suffuses farther into the 
petal yellow at base of 
petal, very fragrant 

Crimson, no fragrance 

Carmine red, very fra- 
grant 

fragrant, deep rose pink, 
reverse cream 

Carmine to rose with 
darker centre, no fra- 
grance 

pure vermilion, fragrant 


fragrant, lilac 
light pink to yellow blend, 


fragrant 
rose pink, v. fragrant 


Now let us take a look at the floribundas and shrubs. The develop- 
ment in these varieties has been remarkable. Strength of growth, 
variety of colour, size and spacing of individual blooms in the truss and 
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finally fragrance have all received the attention of the floribunda hy- 
bridists. We have moved very far indeed since SVEND POULSEN startled 
the rose world in the 1920-30s by the introduction of the hybrid 
polyanthas. During the last decade the tendency has been to develop 
individual blooms like small H.T. roses but forming a large head of 
bloom. The name floribunda has now replaced the old name hybrid 
polyantha for roses producing a head of bloom composed of many 
individual blooms. Where these individual blooms resemble hybrid 
teas the National Rose Society suggests the name “floribunda H.T. 
type” rather than the wrongly applied “‘Grandiiiora” used in America. 
R. grandiflora is the definite name of a distinct rose species and is quite 
wrongly used in this connection. Whatever name is finally adopted for 
this type of floribunda there is no gainsaying the fact that if the hy- 
bridists produce a head of bloom composed of small H.Ts. well spaced 
on stiff stems and highly fragrant it will be the rose of the future. 

During the past few years colour emphasis has been on variations of 
flame colours. The orange scarlet of KoRDES ‘Korona’, the rich scarlet 
flame of ‘Dickson’s Flame’, the fragrant orange-scarlet of ROBINSON’S 
‘Highlight’, the light orange red enhanced by bright yellow stamens of 
MEILLAND’s ‘Sarabande’, the fragrant scarlet with yellow at the base of 
each petal of BOERNER’s ‘Firecracker’, the flame and yellow of DICKSON’s 
‘Shepherd’s Delight’ have all to be experienced to be believed. 

They bring to the rose garden a touch of brilliant colour never seen 
in the past. 

The search for the unfading yellow has resulted in that best of all 
yellows, LE Grice’s ‘Allgold’ a rich yellow that retains its colour until 
petals fall. We have also seen a development of varied colours of the 
‘Masquerade’ type and yet different. ‘Faust’ and ‘Circus’, particularly 
the latter, are charming examples of variegated floribundas. ‘Vilia’ 
raised by ROBINSON and awarded a Gold Medal last year is one of the 
most fragrant floribundas to date and is enchantingly lovely in colour 
reminding one of freshly cooked salmon, described as pale scarlet. 
The best white floribunda to date is ‘Iceberg’, one of this year’s Gold 
Medal awards raised by KORDES and in commerce this year. It promises 
to have a great future and has already been described as the white 
‘Frensham’. It certainly rivals this older favourite in strength of 
growth. Some of the larger floribundas such as ‘Queen Elizabeth’, 
‘Frensham’, ‘Iceberg’, ‘Reno’ make ideal shrubs if planted as individual 
specimens in the shrub border. That great hybridist KorpEs has done 
much to develop suitable shrubs for smaller gardens. His ‘Nymphen- 
berg’, 1954, produces large fragrant double salmon-pink blooms until 
quite late in the season. It is a cross between two hybrid musks and 
carries the haunting perfume of R. moschata. ‘Zweibriicken’, deep 
crimson and ‘Kéln am Rhein’ deep salmon pink are two kordesu 
climbers with recurrent bloom which make excellent subjects for the 
shrub garden if given the support of a post. Perhaps one of the most 
charming of the modern shrubs is ‘Cocktail’ raised by MEILLAND, 1957. 
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It is a geranium-red with a centre of primrose yellow and is profuse in 
bloom. Another very recent introduction of KorDEs is ‘Heidelburg’, a 
shrub covered with large trusses of rose madder coloured blooms. Three 
others, all raised by KorDES are ‘Gustav Frahm’, a deep cherry-red; 
‘Dortmund’, red with white eye, and ‘Kassel’ with fragrant orange- 
scarlet blooms. This last variety is not too hardy and should be given 
a little protection during heavy frost. 

I cannot leave the shrub section without referring to that dainty 
descendant of ‘Sultane’ x ‘Masquerade’ raised by Henry Morse & 
Sons, Norwich, and given the somewhat unimaginative name ‘First 
Choice’. It is a tall branching vigorous grower and carries large single 
blooms 4} inches across of geranium lake shading to yellow at the base. 
I am sorry I have no picture of this and can only refer you to the 
illustration in the National Rose Society’s Rose Annual, 1959. 

The aim of the hybridist has been to give us shrubs which flower 
recurrently and clothe well the trees with bloom. They are a useful 
addition to the old PEMBERTON Hybrid Musks and the older still Rugosa 
hybrids and help to give us shrub borders which are always in bloom. 
Those below are some of the best of the recent floribundas and shrub 
roses : 


FLORIBUNDAS 


‘Queen Eliza- LAMMERTS, 1954 ‘Charlotte Armstrong’ fragrant, carmine rose & 
beth’ x ‘Floradora’ dawn pink 
‘Sweet Repose’ DE RUITER, 1955 ‘Golden Rapture’ x un- maize yellow tinged car- 
named floribunda seed- mine becoming carmine 
ling 
‘Allgold’ LEGRICE, 1957 ‘Goldilocks’ x slight fragrance, bright 
‘Ellinor LeGrice’ butttercup yellow 
‘Korona’ KORDES, 1955 orange scarlet 
; ‘Reno’ SILVA, 1957 “Mrs. Sam McGredy’ coral salmon 
<x ‘Mme Hy Guillot’ 
a: ‘Paprika’ TANTAU, 1957 geranium red, mod. 
growth 
i ‘Faust’ KORDES, 1957 ‘Masquerade’ x golden yellow shaded or- 
a ‘Golden Sceptre’ ange pink, slight fra- 
grance 
x ‘Firecracker’ BOERNER, 1956 ‘Pinocchio’ seedling x _ fragrant, scarlet with yel- 
a “Numa Fay’ seedling low base, moderate ht. 
ay ‘Countess of Dal- possig, 1957 Sport of ‘Fashion’ very fragrant, vermilion 
keith’ flushed orange 
‘Sarabande’ MEILLAND, 1957 light orange red, bright 
yellow stamens 
‘Vilia’ ROBINSON, 1959 Pale scarlet, v. fragrant 


SHRUB ROSES 


‘Cocktail’ MEILLAND, 1957 ‘Independence’ geranium fed, _ centre 
1% ‘Orange Triumph’ » primrose yellow, shrub 
Bi ‘Phyllis Bide’) or hedge, profuse bloom 
Frahm’ KORDES, 1959 ‘Fanal’ x ‘Aura’ deep cherry red 
nth (Fl. 
Ps ‘Dortmund’ KORDES, 1955 R. kordesii climber or shrub, single, 


red with white eye, 
large cluster, recurrent 
bloom, very profuse 
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‘Kassel’ KORDES, 1957 fragrant, orange scarlet, v. 
vigorous & profuse re- 
current bloom. Not too 
hardy, should be given a 
little protection in heavy 


frost 
R. kordesii a new species R. rugosa * R.wichu- the result of spontaneous 
vaiana hybrid chromosome doubling. 


Flowers deep pink 


I have endeavoured to give you some idea of recent developments in 
the various classes of garden roses and hope the slides have given you a 
good idea of the form and colour of representatives of these classes. 


EREMURUS 
A LILY GROUP DISCUSSION 


MEETING of the Lily Group was held in the Lecture Room of the 

New Hall, Greycoat Street, S.W.1, at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, April 7, 
1959. SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., occupied 
the Chair, and opened the Discussion: 


I have been asked to open a discussion on Eremurus. There are 
about twenty species of this genus described and illustrated in Olga 
Fedtschenko’s Monograph of the Genus, and several more are mentioned 
in the Russian Flora. The genus is indigenous to the higher ground of 
Asia Minor, Caucasus, Persia, southern Central Asia, the Himalayas as 
far as Szechuan and Kansu in China. 

I am going to deal with those species and hybrids that we have 
grown in our garden in the South of England and mention other hybrids 
that have been described in the gardening papers. 

All the species and hybrids mentioned in this paper do well in good 
loam and have no dislike of lime. Their main requirements are perfect 
drainage and full sun, but unless they are planted correctly, they will 
not thrive. The roots are fleshy, radiating out from the crown, and are 
brittle and easily broken. In planting, the crown should be 3 or 4 
inches below the level of the ground with the fleshy roots radiating out 
somewhat downwards on a mound under the ground. It is wise to put 
some sharp sand under the crown to discourage slugs. It is necessary 
to make a broad hole, as the roots of the largest species are some 32 
inches in diameter and of the hybrids about 20 inches. I have seen it 
written that the roots should have some covering in winter. This we 
think a mistake as the mature roots of the plants mentioned in this paper, 
unless otherwise stated, are hardy and any covering seems to attract 
slugs which eat out the crown. Seedlings come earlier in the season 
than the flowering plants so the seedlings are grown in frames till they 
are old enough to look after themselves. 
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The hardy species flower from May to the end of June; the flowering 
period of each species is about three weeks and the flower spike begins 
to bloom from the base of the inflorescence gradually coming out all the 
way up to the top. 

E. himalaicus is the first to flower in May, with white flowers, growing 
about 6 feet high. It continues to flower for about three weeks and 
looks well at the back of the herbaceous border or in among flowering 
shrubs. The next to come out is the Persian species, FE. spectabilis, only 
growing about 3} feet high, also with white flowers. ‘This species comes 
up rather earlier than most of the others and, therefore, may be caught 
by a late frost. Our plants were raised from seed from Persia but it is 
not by any means a new introduction as it is said to have been grown in 
the Chelsea Apothecaries Garden in 1827. 

In June or late May one of the most beautiful species E. elwesii is 
in flower. There are two forms, white and pink. It is a strong grower 
and hardy. There is a doubt whether it is a species or a hybrid. The 
late Mr. Hoog of Haarlem wrote to me many years ago that he thought 
E. elwesti might be a hybrid as it varies greatly when raised from seed. 
The history of the plant is that it was introduced by the late Max 
Leichtlin of Baden, who had three plants; one was sent to H. J. Elwes, 
one to Kew and one he kept, and a rhizome from this plant was the 
origin of the stock of Messrs. Van Tubergen. 

The tallest and grandest of all the species is E. robustus, which grows 
about 7 feet high with nearly 4 feet of pink flowers on a very substantial 
stem which will stand up without staking to all but a real gale. E. 
tardifolius is a synonym of a form of E. robustus, which is said to come 
from Turkestan. 

E. olgae from south-central Asia is one of the latest to bloom, with 
pink flowers, but the stem is not strong so the plants, in my experience, 
want staking. Another hardy species is E. bungei from Turkestan and 
Afghanistan, with yellow flowers, not growing so tall as most of the 
others. The last two species were crossed by the late Sir Michael 
Foster, who bred so many beautiful plants at Great Shelford at Cam- 
bridge. These hybrids are called after his home Shelford hybrids but 
more of these hybrids later. 

Several other species have been tried, two of them EF. bucharicus and 
E. chinensis died though the former is said to do well in Holland. 
E. turkestanicus from Central Asia was raised from seed and came into 
flower after five years from sowing. It is quite the ugliest eremurus yet 
seen by me, with dingy white flowers of a poor straggly shape. 

There are a number of hybrid eremurus. The Shelford hybrids 
mentioned above are attractive plants with several coloured forms. In 
1920 Elwes gave me a number of hybrids which he said were raised 
from the best varieties. Seed may have been taken from the Shelford 
hybrids (E. bungei x E. olgae) perhaps given him by Sir Michael Foster, 
or they may have been raised from the hybrid E. x warei, said to be a 
hybrid of £. bungei with E. olgae, as Elwes writes in the Gardener's 
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Chronicle of June 27, 1903, p. 410, that E. x waret comes up much 
later than E. himalaicus and E. elwesti, and the leaves are distinct, and 
continues “By using this as the female parent I hope that a race of 
. eremuri requiring no spring protection may be acquired”. 
We have been growing seedlings from these plants ever since 1920 and 
one have now many coloured forms from deep yellow to deep pink, light pink, 
lemon, apricot, and pure white (Figs. 10, 11). These hybrids flower in mid 
or late June, later than most of the eremurus species. We used to cross 
these plants by hand pollination, which was a somewhat tiresome 


ae business. However, when we saw how much the bees enjoyed the 
es flowers, we let them do the crossing. These seedlings are strong 
ak growers. Lately a mutation has appeared among the seedlings with 


much larger individual flowers, growing only about 34 feet high with 

Ki a long inflorescence of about 24 feet. The colour of the flowers is a light 

= pink. This form seems to come true from seed so we hope to get some 
colour variations. 

There are some other hybrids mentioned in the old gardening 
papers. ‘Himrob’ (E. himalaicus x E. robustus) a strong growing pink- 
flowered form, but we think not so good as the best forms of E. robustus. 
& Other hybrids, which I only know by name, are x warei (E. bungei x 
iy E. olgae), ‘Michelianus’, which Correvon writes is a cross between 
ee warei and E. bungei, and another hybrid, “Tubergenii’ (£. himalaicus x 
E. bungei). 

All the eremurus should be broken up when a clump has more than 
four flowering spikes. It wants some care to move these clumps so as 
not to break the brittle roots. Our practice is for two gardeners to put 
down long forks on each side of the plant and slowly raise the whole 
clump, which is then put into a cool dry shed. When the soil on the 
plant is dry, the clumps can be easily divided into several flowering 


& ; plants. These can be kept in a dry shed for any reasonable time. 
e A Lady Memser: How long do the seeds take before they flower ? 
hs The CHAIRMAN: About five years. 


A Lady Memeer: Are they easy to raise from seed? I tried some 

Re last year but I did not have much success. 

* The CHAIRMAN: They are quite easy to raise. I put the seed pan in 
a frame, and they come up, just about now, or a little earlier. E. elwesii 
is earlier. 

A Memser: At what age do you plant out the seedlings ? 


% The CHAIRMAN: The first year they come up they produce a small 
oo, spike of about 6 inches. We put them out from the seed pans intoa frame. 
a About the third year from the time they are raised, we plant them out. 


A Memper: I am growing three species ; they have been four or five 
years in the same situation without being moved. Should I move them ? 
They are E. bungei, E. elwesti and E. robustus. 

The CuairMan: If they are all right, I should not move them, but 
should if they have more than four stems. 
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Mr. NEweL.: They must have a well drained soil, but I think that 
can be carried a bit too far. At Bayfordbury we have them growing 
beautifully in wet soil, not increasing. Do you water them? 

The CHAIRMAN: I never water them; we find they want perfect 
drainage. 

A Memser: E. robustus I noticed seeding freely round the parent 
plant; will they come through, and come up the second year now ? 

The CHarIRMAN: Yes; I have not raised E. robustus for a long time. 
E. robustus may come up later than the others; it increased itself with 
us, very satisfactory. 

A Memser: Do you mulch them at all, and if so, when? 

The CHarRMAN: No; it says in some articles we ought to put bracken 
over them, but this attracts slugs which get in the crown and eat it. We 
never do it. I did it once, when I read it in some paper, but we found 
it is not necessary at all. 

A Memser: We find the frost gets them, if we do not do it. We put 
“Slug Death” in, and catch all the slugs. 

A Lady Memper: Do they like plenty of humus ? 

The CHarrMan: Yes: if I make a new bed for seedlings, I dig it in. 

Lady STERN: They last for ages in the house when | am allowed to 
cut them! 

A Lady Mempser: Mine do not have much winter sun; would they 
be more happy without much winter sun ? 

The CHAIRMAN: They want sun. 

A Memper: What soil do you use in your seed boxes ? 

The CHAIRMAN: John Innes, which I use for everything. 

A Lady Memper: When do you sow the seed, when it is ripe, or in 
the Spring ? 

The CuairMan: I sow all seeds at once, rightly or wrongly. I find 
it very successful. 

A Mempser: What time do you find best to transplant ? 

The CuatRMAN: When they die down, in September. You can leave 
them in the shed as long as you like, they do not mind a bit. 

A Lady Memser: I put three bulbs in in November, but only one 
is showing: I put them in carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN: They may come up. We planted a rather special 
one three years ago, and it never came up, and I| thought it was gone. 
This year it is coming up beautifully. It may not come up one year: 
I should not disturb it; wait another year, and see. 

A Menger: I planted 6-inch size seedlings: I suppose I have to wait 
two years or so before they flower ? 

The CHairRMAN: From that size, about two years. They take about 
five years from seed. 

The same Memsrr: A full grown plant would not be marketable, 
being two or more feet in diameter ? 

The CHARMAN : No; some of them are much more fleshy than others. 
Some of the hybrids, you can push the roots down if you want to pack 
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them without breaking them, but when planting, you must plant them 
as I said. That is our experience. 

Dr. TurrIL: Is there any chance of getting from Russia any of the 
species not yet in cultivation ? Probably a large number of monocotyledons 
could come from Central Russia. Is it possible for the Society to get seeds ? 

The CuatrMan: I hear there is some rapprochement with Russia at 
the moment; it would be good if we could get seeds. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR SHELTER 
F. W. Shepherd, N.D.H. (Hons.) 


Director, Rosewarne Experimental Horticulture Station, Camborne, 
Cornwall 


(Lecture given on October 27, 1959, MR. H. G. HILLIER, F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


HE climate in which any horticultural activity is attempted has a very 
io influence on the plants which can be grown, the methods of 
growing them and the results of the efforts involved. Heat or cold, 
rainfall or drought, short or long days all have their effect on the plants 
being attempted, and gardening is largely concerned with the influence 
of these and other climatological factors in order to produce plants and 
crops. The use of frames and greenhouses, with or without shading, to 
control temperature, soil drainage and watering to control water supplies 
and, more recently, artificial light or shading to control day length are 
all ways of influencing the environment in which gardening is under- 
taken. One of the climatic factors which perhaps receives less attention 
by horticulturists than some others is the wind. Possibly this is because 
of its erratic appearance, many districts having but rare gales which 
damage the gardens, or perhaps because it is not always so seriously 
damaging as, for example, frost or drought, but probably because many 
gardens are situated where the topography of the neighbourhood 
provides adequate protection from most winds. 

Those who live near the coast, at higher altitudes or on flat un- 
sheltered plains are more aware of the damaging effect of the wind and 
often erect shelter of some kind to protect their crops from damage. 
Wind damage can, however, occur almost everywhere and it may be 
worth listing some of the more usual types of damage which occur in the 
garden. Fruits which have dropped early from the trees are of course 
called windfalls and losses sustained in this way can be serious. At the 
other end of the season fruit growers may lose some or all of their crops 
if wind prevents pollinating insects from flying, or if the flowers are 
damaged. Spraying, too, may be impossible or less efficient in windy 
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conditions. Young fruit trees need more costly stakes and ties in windy 
situations and breakages of branches may occur which reduce crops and 
make pruning, to produce satisfactory tree shapes, more difficult. Trees 
of all kinds may be similarly affected and may be permanently shaped 
by persistent winds to produce the one-sided outlines characteristically 
to be seen in exposed situations. This shaping may also be due to 
occasional winds occurring when growth is susceptible, and which 
damage or remove all the young shoots from the windward side and the 
top of the tree, leaving only those branches on the sheltered side to grow 
unhindered to produce this typical wind-swept appearance. 

Many other horticultural crops may be damaged or even killed by 
strong winds in exposed situations, particularly if the wind carries salt 
from a neighbouring sea to aggravate the wind effect or is sufficiently 
strong to carry small particles of soil also to damage the plants. Potatoes, 
lettuce, peas and beans among vegetables, and many flower crops, may 
be damaged in this way, while transplanted crops such as many brassicae 
may be twisted in the ground to damage the stem and root and reduce 
the subsequent rate of growth. 

On exposed sites where the soil is fine the surface soil may be blown 
away to be deposited in the nearest water course, hollow or sheltering 
hedge. In such instances seedlings may also disappear and the losses 
in this way can be very considerable. Wind-borne frosts often cause 
serious losses among half-hardy plants and drying winds, particularly 
in the spring, may kill or check seedlings and newly transplanted crops. 

In addition to the direct damage outlined above, damaged plants 
may suffer further where fungal attacks start on the damaged and 
dying tissue. 

Wind can also cause serious damage to horticultural equipment, 
particularly glass in its various forms, or, at the least, greatly increase 
the heat loss from greenhouses and thus the cost of artificially heating 
them. 

It can be seen that wind can and does cause quite widespread 
damage in gardens of all kinds, varying from the occasional in more or 
less sheltered gardens to the situation where, in very exposed places, 
many plants can only grow if adequate shelter is provided. Our know- 
ledge of the best methods of providing shelter is increasing. We now 
know something of the effects of various types of barriers on the flow 
of air or, in other words, what happens to winds when they blow more 
or less at right angles against shelters of various kinds. Solid barriers, 
such as a brick wall, will reduce the wind speed when measured close to 
the wall on its lee side to a very small percentage of the original speed, 
but further to leeward turbulent winds occur as the wind, having risen 
over the barrier, descends into the area of low pressure behind the 
barrier. Such turbulence may cause more damage than the original 
wind. Wind speeds are also greater above the shelter and at its ends. A 
permeable barrier, however, filters the wind, reducing its speed for a 
greater distance to the lee of the barrier and causing less turbulence. 
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The extent to which the wind speed is reduced depends on the degree 
of permeability, that is, the ratio of aperture to solid in the barrier. At 
one extreme, wire netting which has a large permeability ratio, reduces 
wind by a small amount but produces little turbulence down wind. 
Where a barrier has a low permeability ratio, and thus is nearly solid, 
wind reduction is greater, but some turbulence occurs. Experiments by 
meteorologists have shown that barriers with about 60 per cent solid 
to 40 per cent aperture are the most satisfactory, giving the maximum 
wind reduction and the minimum turbulence. Such shelter barriers 
may reduce the wind speed to as little as 20 per cent of the original at 
2H to 4H on the lee of the barrier, H being the height of the barrier 
(thus a barrier 10 feet high would reduce a 50 m.p.h. wind to 10 m.p.h. 
when measured at 20 feet to 40 feet down wind). Some reduction in 
wind speed can be expected at up to 20H or even 30H, but at that 
distance the wind speed will have reached go per cent or more of the 
original and such shelter, when delicate plants are being protected from 
strong winds at this distance, is virtually ineffective. 

In general, sheltering is most effective between such a permeable 
barrier and about 10H to the leeward or, in very windy situations, at 
only up to 7H. 

Knowing something of the effects of shelter on wind it is now 
possible to consider methods of providing such shelter. In horticulture 
the provision of wind-breaks may be discussed under six main headings: 


1. Permanent artificial fences or walls, such as are to be found 
around many gardens large and small. 

2. Temporary removable fences, such as are used by flower growers in 
windy districts. 

3. Temporary living shelter, produced by growing wind-hardy crops 
around those which are more susceptible. 

4. Partially buried crop trash, which, in particular, reduces soil 
erosion in areas where this is likely to occur. 

5. Hedges, which usually consist of two rows or, preferably, one 
row of trees or shrubs trimmed to form wind-breaks of more or 
less predetermined width and height. 

6. Shelter belts, which consist of one or (usually) more rows of trees 
permitted to grow unhindered to their full height and width. 


Following this introduction I now turn to consider the provision of 
shelter under the last two headings, namely hedges and shelter belts, 
particularly the former. Much of the information that I have accumu- 
lated on the wind hardiness of trees has been obtained from the experi- 
mental plantings of some four hundred kinds which have been made 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, at Rosewarne in the past six or seven 
years and it is therefore necessary briefly to describe the situation there. 
The experimental station is situated some 21 miles north-east of Land’s 
End and it is 2 miles from the North Cornwall coast. The highest part 
of the station is 250 feet above sea level and surrounded on almost all 
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sides by land of a similar height or less. Winds are more or less persistent 
and from all quarters, and often devastating in their strength. The 
winter temperatures are usually comparatively high, severe frosts being 
few and of short duration and on the lower slopes, and where shelter 
has been provided, many early crops can be grown. It is in this situation 
that the trees and shrubs I shall discuss have been tested. 

The planting and maintenance of shelter belts, which must usually 
take several years to become effective and which may last for many 
generations, must obviously be looked on as a long-term policy. Their 
siting must be carefully considered and account taken of the land to be 
sheltered, winds likely to cause damage, possible effects on the flow of 
cold air and thus of radiation frosts, possible damage by shading and 
the growth of tree roots. The choice of the original species to be planted 
must be made with care, taking account of the soil and climate as well 
as cost and availability. Many kinds of trees can be used, either alone 
or with others, in the less windy situations, but the choice in exposed 
districts is very limited. The choice between deciduous and evergreen 
trees is perhaps the first to be taken and although consideration of the 
effect on the appearance of the countryside may favour the former the 
latter are more generally effective. A line of deciduous trees which is 
effective as a wind-break when fully clad with leaves in the summer 
is much less effective when leafless in the winter. If, on the other hand, 
a shelter belt were sufficiently broad to provide effective shelter in the 
winter it would approach solidity in the summer with consequent 
damaging effects from wind turbulence. Added to which almost all 
deciduous trees are so susceptible to wind damage in very exposed 
situations as to make them ineffective for shelter purposes. The 
majority of such trees have been planted side by side at Rosewarne and 
observations on these and in many situations elsewhere suggest that, 
where salt-laden or very strong winds occur, all frost-hardy deciduous 
trees will become wind-shaped and are thus not sufficiently wind hardy 
for such situations. Trees of this type in a sufficiently wide belt would 
remain short on the exposed side and become gradually taller on the 
other but such shelter belts occupy a great deal of land and their 
effectiveness is not so great as when the belt provides a vertical face to 
the wind. Among the more wind-hardy deciduous trees are sycamore 
(Acer pseudoplatanus), ash (Fraxinus excelsior), Cornish elm (Ulmus 
stricta), Guernsey elm (Ulmus wheatleyi), the black Italian poplar 
(Populus serotina), and another hybrid poplar (P. robusta), but none has 
grown unaffected by the winds at Rosewarne and none of them has grown 
so rapidly there as in more sheltered parts of the country. These trees 
have all suffered some setback at least once each year, and in some cases 
the total height at the end of the growing season has been no more than 
at the beginning, because the young growths have either been killed 
early in the summer, but too late for new growth to be made, or broken 
in the late summer. These mentioned have made some upward growth 
but many others which have been planted have suffered in this way 
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every year and can be regarded as quite unsatisfactory for such condi- 
tions. This does not mean that deciduous trees are useless in all situa- 
tions. Those mentioned, and many others, can grow satisfactorily to 
make useful shelter belts in less wind-swept situations but where 
shelter is still necessary. Much information as to which to plant can be 
gained by studying trees growing in similar conditions nearby and by 
discussion with local nurserymen and other experts. 

To protect from really severe winds, however, we must turn to the 
evergreens. The majority of these are conifers and include some of 
considerable value or of great promise. Certainly the most rapid growing 
are among the conifers. 

First, that often maligned tree, Cupressus macrocarpa. It is not, of 
course, particularly frost hardy, nor is it so completely wind hardy as 
some, but it is cheaper than many and provided it is planted when 
young, and this is true of almost all trees and shrubs, and provided 
again it is not cut in any way, it will grow rapidly to a considerable 
height in most of the mild but windy situations. Root-holding capacity 
depends with this species, as with many others, not only on early 
planting, enabling the tree to obtain a good root growth before top 
growth is too heavy, but in the depth of soil. Shallow soils are bound 
to make for shallow rooting and trees are then liable to be blown over. 

Much more useful in almost every situation is x Cupressocyparis 
leylandi, a hybrid between Chamaecyparis nootkatensis and Cupressus 
macrocarpa. It is not quite so quick growing as the latter but has with- 
stood all the winds experienced at Rosewarne and can be seen growing 
satisfactorily in much colder climates than that in Cornwall. Being a 
hybrid and necessarily vegetatively propagated, which is far from being 
a simple matter, it is more expensive than C. macrocarpa. Where an 
erect, quick-growing screen is needed in an exposed situation it can, 
however, be recommended as one of the very best. In fact, no other 
erect-growing conifer can be compared with it for wind hardiness. 

Among the more spreading trees suitable for shelter-belt planting 
in the milder coastal districts various pines, which originated in similar 
situations, are the most satisfactory. Most rapid growing and generally 
the most satisfactory is Pinus radiata, which has been planted in shelter 
belts in the Isles of Scilly, Cornwall and elsewhere. Again, it must be 
planted young, preferably as seedlings from pots, both because it makes 
a long root very early in life which anchors it well in its permanent 
home and because it will not move easily when older. This species will 
not grow so well in the colder districts but for the milder areas it has 
much to commend it. P. pineaster and P. muricata, which also come 
from maritime districts, are not, at Rosewarne, so quick growing as 
radiata, but are better than most other pines in these conditions, being 
reasonably wind hardy and making moderate growth each season. 

Broad-leaved evergreens which are wind hardy are rare. Quercus ilex 
is one of the exceptions; it is slow growing but remarkably tough, and 
for long-term shelter can be well recommended. 
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Recent plantings of the hardier eucalypts have shown that although 
not completely wind hardy, they make new growth soon after being 
damaged and thus increase their height each year despite damage by 
wind. Eucalyptus gunnii, and its hardier form E. gunnii montana, are 
very promising in this respect, but even they are not really frost hardy, 
nor do they become so firmly rooted as is desirable for shelter trees. 

All shelter belts of trees of this type will sooner or later become thin 
and open at the bottom. When this time is approaching there are two 
courses open to the owner. He can plant shade-bearing trees or shrubs 
within the belt to fill in the gaps between the trunks. This is not always 
possible within dense belts of conifers and the like, but in less dark 
situations Griselinia littoralis and Elaeagnus glabra both serve well for 
this purpose, the latter also ultimately clambers up the old trees to make 
a most satisfactory wind-break. Alternatively, trees of the same or more 
satisfactory species can be planted on the leeward side of the shelter belt 
with the ultimate intention of perhaps removing one or more rows on 
the windward side. This not only gives the new trees a good oppor- 
tunity to make satisfactory growth but will ultimately remove the dwarf 
trees on the windward side and thus present the desired perpendicular 
face to the wind. 

To turn now to hedges or more dwarf screens, the range of potentially 
valuable plants is much wider, just as the variation in type of shelter 
which may be needed is much greater. I will divide this group into first, 
the tough, sometimes straggling, shrubs which may be suitable as un- 
trimmed outer defences in really exposed places, next wind-hardy 
evergreen plants such as may be used as hedges in similar situations, 
and, finally, other trees and shrubs which are satisfactory in less exposed 
districts but which are not very useful and may be complete failures 
where strong winds occur. 

There is some overlapping between these divisions as, for example, 
shrubs which can be trimmed but which will also make useful growth 
in wilder surroundings. 

In the first group are the tamarisks (Tamarix anglica, T. gallica, 
T. pentandra and T. tetrandra), which will withstand wind but which 
are very difficult to train into formal hedges. They are, however, 
rather open and particularly so in the winter. In the same way the 
sea-buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides), Spanish broom (Spartium 
junceum), common gorse (Ulex europaeus), the tree mallows (Lavatera 
arborea and L. olbia) will all make some growth in such situations. They 
can usually be relied upon to knit themselves into a more or less low 
thicket of vegetation needing little or no protection, looking rather 
bedraggled at times but nevertheless providing useful initial shelter for 
better plants inside. In the milder districts there are even better shrubs 
which are both evergreen and wind hardy, including several olearias 
O. macrodonta, O. ilicifolia, O. albida, O. solandri and O. haastii. This 
last is, of course, also frost hardy but not very rapid in growth. O. tra- 
versit is very quick growing and wind hardy but it is easily blown over in 
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President of The Royal Horticultural Society 


From a painting made for the Society 
by Mr. E. I. Halliday 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 2—Rose ‘Christian Dior’, raised by Francis Meilland (see p. 10) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 3—Rose ‘Super Star’, shown as No. 5514. A rose of unusual colour raised by 
Herr Tantau of Holstein and being grown by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. in this 
country (see p. 9) 
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Photo: F. W. Shepherd 


Fic. 4—An experimental hedge at Rosewarne, Cornwall, with Olearia traversii in 
the foreground and Olearia solandri, Olearia scilloniensis (in flower) and Olearia 
macrodonta (see pp. 22-3) 


Photo: F. W. Shepherd 


FIG. s—Wind-shaped Cornish Elm and Sycamore growing on the western side of 
an avenue of trees with those on the eastern side sheltered more or less normally 
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early years unless staked or severely pruned until its roots are more 
extensive (Fig. 4). 

Similarly, the shrubby senecios, the large-leaved S. rotundifolius and 
S. elaeagnifolius and the shorter S. laxifolius, S. greyti and S. monroi are 
useful in such situations. Surprisingly, perhaps, some of the bamboos, 
particularly Arundinaria japonica and A. simoni will grow and provide 
protection, especially where the soil is damp the year round. They will 
look most bedraggled after severe gales, but their new annual shoots will 
nearly always rise from 6 to g feet to provide fresh protection. The 
bamboos can hardly be termed shrubs or trees, nor is New Zealand 
flax (Phormium tenax), but although shorter than the bamboos this will 
thrive in exposed places in mild areas to provide some useful low 
shelter. Also of value and interest in the milder districts is Muehlen- 
beckia complexa, not as a self-supporting shelter or hedge but to provide 
a wind-hardy and almost impenetrable barrier when planted to climb 
among established trees or shrubs. In colder and slightly iess exposed 
conditions, where untrimmed wind protection is needed, common elder 
(Sambucus nigra), alder (Alnus glutinosa), goat willow (Salix caprea), 
Buddleia globosa and Rosa rugosa all grow reasonably quickly and to a 
fair height ; although they may look burnt, they still serve their purpose. 

The majority of the foregoing cannot be trimmed to form shapely 
hedges, nor are all of them the most attractive shrubs, but they have 
their place in the situations already described. The choice depending 
on soil, climate and, perhaps to some extent, the personal choice of the 
planter. 

Formal hedge plants for the most exposed places are limited in 
number, particularly if severe frosts may also be expected. A brief 
note of the characters to be sought when considering hedge planting is 
I think desirable. First, in considering the kind of plant to use must be 
its ability to grow well in the soil and climate of the site. Next its ease 
of propagation and thus its cost, whether to be purchased or produced 
on the spot, and it should be reasonably quick growing. The plant 
selected should then be either of such a height and shape as to produce 
a narrow, erect hedge of suitable height, but such plants hardly exist 
at present. Alternatively, it should be possible to trim it once or twice 
a year, and no more than that, without killing or damaging it or causing 
gaps to appear at the bottom. With some plants this latter feature can 
be encouraged by trimming the hedge to make it broader at the bottom 
than at the top; thus encouraging the lower branches to continue 
growing by keeping them in better light conditions than if they were 
overshadowed by the higher branches. Hedges which form barriers 
against livestock and human trespassers are also desirable but not 
always obtainable when using the most wind-hardy plants. 

In producing a hedge, reasonable soil preparation is desirable, but 
experiments at Rosewarne suggest that proper choice of plant to be used 
has a much greater influence on the growth of the hedge than deep 
cultivations, manures or fertilizers. Also of great importance is the 
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absence of competition. It is most desirable that for the first two years 
at least all weed growth near the new hedge should be kept to a minimum. 
Subsequently, a well-trimmed hedge will smother most weed growth 
except such things as brambles, which need to be removed to avoid 
damage to the hedge. On windy sites the provision of temporary 
shelter for the new lines of hedges is an advantage but is not essential 
if the best kind of plant has been selected. 

At present of only academic interest to those on the mainland of 
Britain but most wind hardy, rapid and erect growing are the two 
pittosporums (P. crassifolium and P. ralphii), which provide such 
valuable protection for the otherwise wind-swept flower farms in the 
Isles of Scilly. An even moderately frost-hardy form, for which we are 
searching, would be a most useful addition to the list of hedge plants 
for the coastal counties. 

Not so quick growing nor so fastigiate in form, but more frost hardy 
are several of the escallonias. Originating from an island in South 
America, Escallonia macrantha is probably one of the toughest of all. It 
does not reach effective height so rapidly as some of the hybrids but 
is hardly touched by salt-laden gales, and can be trimmed to form a 
straight-sided hedge of up to 6 or 8 feet high in exposed situations and 
in more sheltered places will reach a greater height still. More rapid in 
growth and almost as wind hardy are two varieties raised in Cornwall, 
E. ‘Crimson Spire’ and E. ‘Red Hedger’. The former is more upright, and 
at Rosewarne reached 7 feet in height in four years of growth (Fig. 6). 
Several more common varieties will also make useful hedges, E. ‘C. F. 
Ball’, E. x exoniensis, E. x langleyensis, E. ‘Donard Seedling’, E. ‘Red 
Guard’ and two other species, E. rubra and E. revoluta, have also with- 
stood the severe winds satisfactorily while making reasonable heights as 
hedges at Rosewarne. Several could also be used as untrimmed shelters 
in exposed positions, particularly the compact E. macrantha. If trimmed 
towards the end of the summer, however, they mostly make short new 
growth which flowers early the following summer to produce a very 
attractive show of colour for several weeks. One which is not very wind 
hardy but makes a particularly fine but rather dwarf hedge covered with 
red flowers in this way is E. ‘William Watson’. Rather too short to be 
entirely satisfactory, but very quick growing and wind hardy, the grey 
foliaged Atriplex halimus has made a most attractive hedge and at the 
same time produced effective shelter very quickly at Rosewarne. 
Possibly the most valuable hedge plant for exposed situations and one 
which is likely to withstand colder conditions is x Cupressocyparis 
leylandii, already referred to as one of the conifers useful for shelter 
belts. It will reach effective height even more rapidly than the escal- 
lonias, can be trimmed and, as already mentioned, is frost and wind 
hardy. If planted young it makes a good root system and while the 
young aerial growths may appear to be leaning in the wind they stiffen 
to grow erect and unbreakable as the years pass. x Cupressocyparis 
leylandit is far more rapid in growth and more wind hardy than the yew 
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ne can be trimmed to look almost equally dense in both colouring and 
orm. 
Other conifers are neither so wind hardy or quick growing, with the 
exception of Cupressus macrocarpa already mentioned, and this cannot 
be safely trimmed. Some are of limited value, however, including 
Thuja plicata and T. occidentalis which, although burnt by severe winds, 
recover sufficiently to grow to hedges of reasonably satisfactory shape 
and height. The forms of Cupressus lawsoniana appear to be still less 
wind-resistant and cannot be recommended for really exposed situa- 
tions, although many make useful hedges in less difficult conditions. 

The two griselinias (G. littoralis and G. lucida) grow well in windy 
places but are rather slow to become established and are not capable of 
standing sharp frosts. 

Other shrubs which grow more slowly and are not therefore so 
useful for providing shelter, but which are reasonably wind hardy, are 
the shrubby veronicas. Hebe speciosa ‘Miss Fittall’ is one of the hardier 
and most rapid growing of these, while another variety, known as ‘Blue 
Gem’, was quite widely used as a low hedge until taller and more 
satisfactory shrubs became available. Most other shrubs in the genus 
Hebe are too tender, cannot be kept in good shape or are too dwarf in 
growth. 

Several Elaeagnus, E. x ebbinget, E. glabra, E. pungens and several 
forms of the latter, are quite frost and wind hardy and, although they 
do not grow so rapidly, ultimately reach a good height and can be 
trimmed to form useful hedges. Many of the olearias are hardly suitable 
for use as trimmed hedges but in the mildest districts O. solandri 
needs little cutting to form a most attractive hedge which is almost 
golden at certain times of the year. Olearia x scilloniensis also has 
some value in its compact growth and fair degree of wind hardiness. 

Many berberis and cotoneasters can make useful hedges in less 
wind-swept situations, but in extreme conditions are rather slow 
growing, and most of them are somewhat scorched by the strongest 
gales. Although not all have been tested for a sufficiently long time at 
Rosewarne, Berberis darwinii and B. stenophylla are among the more 
promising of the former and Cotoneaster lactea of the latter. 

The ubiquitous privet, Ligustrum ovalifclium, makes a reasonably 
wind-resistant upright hedge but needs care to maintain sufficient basal 
growth to avoid gaps appearing at the hedge bottom. In very exposed 
situations it can be scorched and becomes almost deciduous where 
severe autumn and winter gales are experienced. Several other species 
of Ligustrum have been tried but so far none has proved very satisfactory. 

Two or three forms of fuchsia are used as rather dwarf hedge plants 
in mild areas, Fuchsia magellanica alba and F. magellanica riccartoni 
being the two most rapid growers. None, however, is really frost hardy 
and in really severe gales they can all be so seriously damaged as to 
render them less valuable for shelter purposes. 

Not yet, at Rosewarne, a very tall hedge, being now some 4 feet 
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6 inches in height after five years’ growth, Teucrium fruticans neverthe- 
eo makes a compact, wind-hardy and most attractive grey coloured 
edge. 

Finally, let me turn briefly to discuss the less exposed situations 
but where shelter is still necessary. If soil conditions will permit, almost 
any shrub or tree can be used to form a screen, either as a trimmed hedge 
or, if the plant in question cannot easily be cut, as an informal screen. 
Certain trees and shrubs are quite widely used for this purpose, either 
because of their low initial cost, ease of trimming or response to trim- 
ming, or because of their long life under such conditions. Many of the 
plants in this category are not suitable for really exposed situations but 
have many other attributes which make them valuable in less exacting 
conditions. 

First, the hawthorn, quickthorn or may in its various forms. As 
produced for hedging it has many of the qualities of a good hedge. 
Cheap to produce and reasonably rapid in growth, it can be trimmed to 
almost any reasonable width and height and can be made thoroughly 
proof against animals, including the human young. It is remarkably 
frost hardy but it is deciduous and is most certainly not wind hardy in 
salt-laden gales. The plants which survive in coastal districts can be 
seen streaming away almost horizontally from the direction of the strong 
winds and cannot therefore be recommended as a hedge for such 
exposed places. 

Common holly (Ilex aquifolium) is more expensive to produce and 
slower in growth when planted, but is evergreen and has many other 
good qualities as a hedge plant. Again, however, it is not really satis- 
factory in the very strongest winds, where it will become scorched and 
not therefore make a completely satisfactory hedge. Some varieties of 
this plant and other related species are rather more promising but have 
not yet been under observation sufficiently long to pass final judgement. 

Two most attractive hedge plants are beech (Fagus sylvatica) and 
hornbeam (Carpinus betulus), which are reasonably quick growing once 
established, are long lived and, retaining as they do their brown leaves 
in the winter, provide more protection and a pleasing appearance at 
that time. Neither however has made any real headway in exposed 
conditions at Rosewarne, the latter in fact has been killed by strong 
winds which have destroyed all the growing shoots which have not been 
replaced, thus ultimately killing the whole plant. 

Euonymus japonicus is a quite common hedge plant and is a rather 
more surprising partial failure in our conditions. Almost each autumn 
it has made from 1 to 2 feet of soft young growth which has then been 
killed in the following January or February. Plants from four different 
sources with, in some cases, some slight differences in appearance have 
now been tried with equal lack of success. It must therefore be accepted 
that this is not particularly suitable where mild autumns are followed 
by cold spells in the winter. 

Other common hedge plants which have not succeeded, or have not 
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done very well, include Prunus laurocerasus, P. lusitanica, Aucuba japo- 
nica, Lonicera nitida and other loniceras, all of which have been very 
slow to grow or seriously burnt by the salt-laden gales. 

To sum up, more is now known about wind behaviour and about 
wind-breaks, their form and spacing in relation to crops to be protected. 
Many trees and shrubs may be considered for planting in moderately 
wind-swept places where shelter is necessary, the final choice depending 
on other factors such as soil, rainfall and the amount of frost to be 
expected. The choice in the most exposed conditions, where shelter 
is essential if horticulture is to be practised at all, is much less wide. 
My experience in the mild but wind-swept south-west leads me to 
suggest Pinus radiata or Cupressocyparis leylandii for shelter belts, the 
latter or certain of the escallonias for hedges, with Atriplex halimus as a 
quick-growing shorter hedge, where its grey foliage would appeal. The 
number of other plants for use as untrimmed shelter in the most 
exposed places is rather greater than those suitable as trimmed hedges, 
and in such situations outer defences of this type are often of great 
value. 


A NEW CHIRITA FROM THAILAND 
B. L. Burtt 


F the various annual species of Chirita which have been in cultiva- 
@ om only C. lavandulacea Stapf (in Bot. Mag. t. 9047:1925) seems 
still to be with us; and it turns up repeatedly under its original mis- 
identification, Chirita (or Didymocarpus) horsfieldu. The other species 
such as C. barbata Sprague (in Bot. Mag. t. 8200:1908), C. marcanii 
Craib (see Bot. Mag. t. 9244:1930), C. oculata Craib (in Kew Bull. 
1930, p. 174) and C. elphinstonia Craib (in Kew Bull. 1932, p. 149) have 
all disappeared from our greenhouses. It is therefore very pleasant to 
report that another species of this group has been introduced. Seed was 
collected in Thailand by DR. MARCEL RAYMOND, in company with 
MR. TEM SMITINAND of the Royal Forestry Service, and the plant has 
been grown at Montreal Botanic Garden. Thence it has been distributed 
to the Bailey Hortorium, and I hope it will be seen in flower in this 
country next year. 

The species shows differences from any known hitherto and I am 
therefore describing it as new. DR. RAYMOND’S observation that the fruits 
look like a miniature hand of bananas is so apt that (in the absence of 
any single distinctive feature) I have named it C. micromusa. 

Like the other species of this group C. micromusa is a thick-stemmed 
annual of rapid, succulent growth. The flowers arise from the leaf- 
petioles and are yellow with a deep orange patch in the throat. The 
plant is, perhaps, rather less spectacular than C. marcanii, which has 
larger flowers with the whole limb deep orange in colour, but it should 
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certainly be well worth growing and will be of considerable interest to 
the increasing number of gesneriad enthusiasts. 

I am greatly indebted to both DR. MARCEL RAYMOND and DR. H. E. 
MOORE for sending me dried specimens, descriptions and photographs 
of the living plants (Fig. 7) ; to MR. P. S. GREEN who brought back a further 
photograph of the plant after a recent visit to Montreal, and to DR. E. C. 
BARNETT of Aberdeen who is working on an enumeration of Siamese 
Gesneriaceae, and with whom I have been able to discuss this species. 


Chirita micromusa B. L. Burtt, species nova in sectione Micro- 
chirita C. B. Clarke inter C. elphinstoniam Craib et C. marcanii Craib 
nenda. C. elphinstonia fructibus longioribus angustioribusque, corol- 
S tubo intus purpureo-maculato divergit. C. marcanii calyce et corolla 
majore, corollae tubo 3 cm. longo superne abruptius dilatato, limbo 
intense aurantiaco, pilis antherarum conglutinatis longius recedit. 


An annual herb to 30 cm. high, the stems, which have a few short scattered 
hairs, being succulent and about 1-25 cm. thick at the base. The lowest leaf 
has no opposite member for it is derived from one cotyledon, while the other 
cotyledon withers away; petiole about 2 cm.; lamina up to 25 cm. long and 
12 cm. wide, ovoid-elliptic, the tip withering early, the base cordate ; the upper 
surface conspicuously beset with short sharp white hairs, the lower surface 
paler and less hairy; lateral veins about 15 pairs, closer together towards the 
base, somewhat impressed above and prominent below. The remaining leaves 
paired, similar but smaller, shortly acuminate at tips. Flowers arising from 
the wv of the petiole, from the cotyledonary leaf upwards; inflorescences 
7-20-flowered, the flowers single or more often paired, both pedicel and 
peduncle (if present) about 1 cm. long, only 2-3 flowers open at a time. 
Calyx divided nearly to the base into 5 linear-lanceolate segments, 1 cm. long, 
acute membranous and ciliate at the margins. Corolla-tube 1-5 cm. long, the 
lower part narrow, straight and included within the calyx; beyond the calyx 
it is rather sharply deflexed and almost immediately widens into a somewhat 
dorso-ventrally compressed funnel; the limb bilabiate, of 5 rounded semi- 
orbicular lobes, the 3 lower ones slightly overlapping at their margins, the 
upper ones separate and somewhat shorter; hairs on the lower lip restricted 
to the mid-line of the median lobe, but the upper lip shortly glandular- 
pubescent. The outside of the tube is lemon-yellow and densely hairy, the 
limb is orange-yellow and within the throat there is a deeper patch of burnt 
orange. Stamens inserted at the top of the corolla-tube ; filaments 3 mm. long, 
glabrous; anthers suborbicular 1-75 mm. long and broad, with a tuft of 
wine-coloured multicellular hairs on the back. Gynoecium 1-5 cm. long, 
beset with short sharp white hairs except towards the base: stigma bifid. 
Fruits cylindric slightly curved, about 4-5 cm. long and 2 mm. in diameter, 
pubescent. 

THAILAND. Nakhon Nayok, go km. north-east of Bangkok, at base of cliff in 
valley of a stream, December 1957, M. Raymond and T. Smitinand (seed); 
cult. in Montreal Botanic Garden, ref. 106-59, comm. M. Raymond (holo., E); 
cult. in Bailey Hortorium, comm. H. E. Moore, jr., 7685 (E). 

The following two specimens probably represent the same species: Payap; 
Doi Chiengdao, 600-650 m., 28 Aug. 1935, Garrett 1002 (K, E): Doi 
Chiengdao, Put 306 (Aberdeen). 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Mandevilla suaveolens 


T would be interesting to learn about the behaviour of this twining 
| recast climber, during this hot summer, from gardens in the colder 
parts of this country. I first saw it ramping, on an iron railing facing 
south, in LORD HARCOURT’s garden at Nuneham Park near Oxford. Last 
week, the first of October, I saw it at Conderton in MR. HOLLAND 
MARTIN’S garden on the southern slopes of Bredon Hill. Planted in the 
spring of 1956, it was cut to the ground in the following winter. Now 
it is some 12 feet high, bearing a quantity of its long, very slender 
fruits. MR. ARNOLD-FOSTER says it thrives on sunny walls in Cornwall, 
and adds: “Perhaps hardier than is commonly supposed,” a statement 
with which I fully concur. It flowered well for me in Northamptonshire, 
and is quite happy in Co. Kildare. 

Another surprising plant, on a south-east wall in this same garden, 
was Abutilon megapotamicum, smothered in flower. It is annually close- 
pruned to the wall, and each year produces this beautiful display over a 


long period. 
R. C. JENKINSON 


Annus Mirabilis 


In this amazing summer strange things have happened in the gardens 
and rules have been flouted right and left. It may, therefore, be of 
interest to report a few of the instances which have occurred in a 
Hertfordshire garden. 

A small group of Lilium auratum, the normal height of which is 
between 5 feet and 6 feet, has this year sent up a spike of 10 feet, with 
two others but little less. ‘They have had no watering or mulching and, 
although in woodland, the soil is a light one on loose gravel and has 
been parched throughout the summer. 

Rosa moyesit, planted over fifteen years ago, has disliked its conditions 
and made insignificant annual growth. This year it has sent up shoots 
of 7 feet and 8 feet. 

A large clump of Adiantum venustum, which has already figured in 
these Notes, has gone its verdant way, completely indifferent to the 
torrid heat and lack of moisture. 

Clumps of Phyllostachys and Arundinaria, which ought particularly 
to have been depressed in this thirsty weather, have broken the garden 
height records and, notwithstanding the hot and arid conditions, have 
refused to curl their leaves, which, in other summers, far less sunny and 
dry, quickly resorted to this protective device. No watering has been 
done. 

Prunus ‘Amanogawa’, the “Lombardy Poplar Cherry”, growing 
in poor soil, which has usually made 6 to 8 inches yearly growth, has 
this year sent up a leader of 3 feet. Yucca recurva, with five tufts, has 
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30 
now (mid October) produced flowering spikes from four of them. At 
the same time a fine spike of bearded iris is in flower. A narrow border 
of Iris japonica ‘Ledger’s variety’, which has always been shy of flower- 
ing, presented this year a cloud of blossom. 

Far from being favoured by the past mild winter, pests have not 
been with us. Aphis of all shades have simply failed to put in an 
appearance; there have been no caterpillars on the cabbage and, alas, 
Red Admirals, Tortoise-shells and Painted Ladies have been absent 
from Buddleias, stonecrop and asters which they formerly thronged. 

In the past the ragwort in the paddock fed tiger-striped caterpillars 
to produce the Burnet moths, which clustered on the large wild scabious 
growing alongside. This year no Burnet moths have been seen. It is 
the same with the clouds of the tiny moths, whose grubs regularly 
partially defoliated and ruined the buds of the species and old roses 
also growing in the paddock. What a pleasure it has been to see their 
green leaves and unspoiled flowers. 

The oaks are free from their annual scourge of pests and are showing 
abundant masses of unsullied foliage. 

The local fox devoured a large cabbage and the pigeons have found 
their food elsewhere. 

But Nature has been kind as well as capricious, for one of our 
lawns, in the height of the summer, provided—no, not indeed the 
bacon, but the excellent mushrooms which on several mornings 
accompanied it, ‘A thing that it had never done before”’! 

W. P. KING 
Watford. 


Bermuda Grass (Cynodon dactylon) 


Cynodon dactylon is a creeping grass which is abundant in many tropical 
and subtropical countries, growing wild by the roadsides and often 
planted as a lawn grass. It has many names, among them being ‘‘Doob” 
in India, ‘Bermuda Grass” in the United States. MR. Cc. E. HUBBARD 
points out in his book Grasses that Bermuda grass still grows between 
Marazion and Penzance, where it was recorded by JOHN RAY in 1688, 
and that it has persisted for many years in a lawn at Kew. 

As I wished to test a variety of grasses on a small lawn in Sussex, I 
collected a few shoots of Cynodon dactylon, near Marazion, in June 1958, 
and planted them. The shoots rooted quickly and had begun to spread 
before the leaves were killed by frost in the following November. New 
leaves appeared about the end of March and they were an inch long by 
May 5. On that day I planted lines of a fine form of Creeping Bent, 
Agrostis stolonifera, through a small plot of fruit trees and, by mistake, 
I included a shoot of Bermuda grass. 

The grass shoots were planted hurriedly but firmly and, although 
they have received no watering, yet they have rooted and grown during 
the hot dry summer months. Shoots of Creeping Bent have spread to 
18 inches on either side of the line in which they were planted ; the single 
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shoot of Bermuda grass has spread to over 3 feet on each side, flourishing 
under heat and drought. When the strip of lawn planted in 1958 
became parched and brown, the Bermuda grass in it remained green 
and continued to spread. 

MR. HUBBARD tells me that, because of its capacity to resist drought, 
Bermuda grass is planted in a mixture with temperate grasses to form 
lawns in parts of the United States. If we are to have any more glorious 
summers, it might be used for the same purpose in the south of England. 
The form of the grass growing at Marazion has rather coarse leaves, 
up to 14 inches long, and is grey-green in colour; it will not make so 
beautiful a lawn as will Red Fescue, with its fine leaves and rich dark 
colour. Yet Bermuda grass, on account of its tolerance of drought, of 
treading and of salinity might be useful as a constituent of lawns in 
some seaside resorts and perhaps in the parks of some cities. 

A. S. THOMAS 


Alfriston, 
Sussex. 


MR. C. E. HUBBARD of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, has also sent 
us the following note: 

“I agree it has no special value for lawns in this country except 
perhaps in coastal districts of the south where, under milder conditions, 
it might be blended with ‘Red Fescue’ and ‘Common Bent’ to form a 
fine drought-resistant turf for dry habitats and hot summers. In the Kew 
lawn (near the herbaceous border) to which DR. THOMAS refers, during the 
long dry spell we have just experienced, when all our local grasses 
became brown, the ‘Bermuda Grass’ thrived under the baking hot sun, 
producing an abundance of low greyish green foliage and even develop- 
ing numerous star-like inflorescences. In places, particularly in partial 
shade where there were bare spots, it formed such a luxuriant close 
growth one might well have considered it an indigenous grass. I have 
seen it behave in this manner during other dry summers. No one 
knows when it was planted in the Kew lawn but sik WILLIAM THISELTON- 
DYER recorded its presence there many years ago. I should add that, 
although its top growth is killed by the frost, the rhizomes below the 
surface persist to form new shoots when warmer conditions prevail.” 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1959 


CLEOMES 


Six stocks of cleomes were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. The trial 
was sown under glass on February 27, 1959, and the resulting seedlings were 
pricked off into seed trays on March 23, 1959. The plants were planted out 
into the open, where they were intended to flower, in rows 3 feet apart, 
spacing the plants 24 feet apart in the rows, on May 25, 1959. 
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The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 23, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made the 
following award to a cleome. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

ROSE QUEEN. (Sent by Messrs. Samuel Dobie & Son Ltd., 11 Gros- 
venor Street, Chester; S. M. Gault, Esq., Superintendent’s Office, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.1; and Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., Kelvedon House, 
60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) A.M. July 23, 1959. Plant 4} to 44 feet 
high, 3} to 3} feet spread, vigorous, very erect, very much branched, free- 
flowering; central flower stems very stout, erect; sidespikes spreading, rigid; 
central inflorescence 10 to 13 inches long, 6 inches diameter at base, side- 
spikes slightly smaller; flowers 1} to 1} inches long, 1} to 1? inches diameter, 
Rose Bengal (H.C.C. 25/2); scent strong. [1, 2 and 4] 


ANNUAL GAILLARDIAS 


Eight stocks of annual gaillardias were received for trial at Wisley in 
1959. The trial was sown under glass on March 18, 1959, and the resulting 
seedlings were pricked off into seed trays on March 31, 1959. The plants 
were planted out into the open, where they were intended to flower, in rows 
18 inches apart, spacing the plants 12 inches apart in the rows, on May 25, 
1959. 
he trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 30, and August 7, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to annual gaillardias. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

FIREBALL. (Sent by Messrs. Ernst Benary Ltd., Hann-Miinden, 
Germany.) A.M. August 7, 1959. Plants 18 to 20 inches high, 14 to 16 
inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; flower stems 8 to 12 inches 
long, stiff, very erect; flowers 2} inches diameter, double, a rich chestnut 
red. [1] 

TETRA FIESTA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Hunting Park Avenue at 18th Street, Philadelphia 32, U.S.A.) 
A.M. August 7, 1959. Plants 30 inches high, 18 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, 
compact, free-flowering; flower stems 13 to 17 inches long, stiff, erect; 
flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, double, reddish bronze tipped Buttercup 
Yellow (H.C.C. 5/1). [2] 

COMET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux, 
S.A., 4 Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, France.) H.C. August 7, 1959. Plants 
30 inches high, 14 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; 
flower stems 12 to 18 inches long, stiff, erect ; flowers 2} to 2}? inches diameter, 
semi-double and double, mixed colours, yellow, red and yellow, maroon red, 
white. [8] 

PICTA LORENZIANA SELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.) H.C. July 30, 1959. Plants 24 to 30 inches 
high, 16 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering; flower stems 
10 to 14 inches long, stiff, erect; flowers 24 to 2} inches diameter, double, 
mixed colours, pale yellow, yellow, red and yellow, maroon red. [7] 

PICTA SINGLE MIXED: (Sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., Kel- 
vedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) H.C. August 7, 1959. 
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Plants 20 to 30 inches high, 18 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free- 
flowering; flower stems 9 to 12 inches long, stiff, erect; flowers 2} to 3 inches 
diameter, single and semi-double, mixed colours, red tipped white, red 
tipped yellow, yellow; disc }? inch diameter, golden yellow to reddish brown. 


[3] 
GLADIOLI 


One hundred and thirteen stocks of gladioli were grown at Wisley in the 
trial during 1959. Twelve corms of each stock were planted on April 14, 
1959. The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee A 
on July 23 and 30 and August 7, 1959, and on its recommendation the 
Council has made the following awards to gladioli. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

KOSMOS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd., Noordwyk, Holland.) F.C.C, July 30, 1959. Described R.H.S. 
JouRNAL, 82, p. 525 (H.C. 1957). [64] 

OSCAR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) F.C.C. July 23, 1959. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 84, p. 142 
(A.M. 1958). [86] 

ATTICA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 23, 1959. Described R.H.S. JournaL, 82, p. 524 
(H.C, 1957). [19] 

BLUE LOU. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 23, 1959. Described R.H.S. Journal, 84, p. 143 
(H.C. 1958). [109] 

DESIREE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 23, 1959. Plant 4 feet tall; eighteen to twenty-one 
flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4 inches diameter, Fire Red 
(H.C.C. 15/2) lightly overlaid Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17/2) with blotch at 
throat Signal Red (H.C.C. 719) surrounded by Chinese Yellow (H.C.C, 606). 
24] 

: RENDEZVOUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) AM. July 23, 1959. Described R.H.S. Journat, 81, 
p- 450 (H.C. 1955). [27] 

S SOUCI. ( Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark rid) A.M. July 30, 1959. Plant 44 feet tall; eighteen flowers per 
spike with seven open at once. Flowers 6 inches diameter, very velvety 
intense shade of Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717) with narrow stripe at throat 
creamy (H.C. 1952). [85] 

UP TO DATE. (Raised by Mr. A. G. Hoek, Noordwyk, Holland, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark Ltd. ) A.M. July 30, 
1959. Plant 5 feet tall; eighteen to twenty flowers per spike with five open 
at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717). [81] 

WEMBLEY. (Raised by Messrs. P. Visser, Czn., St. Pancras, Holland, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons, Windsor House, 46 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1.) A.M. July 23, 1959. Plant 

feet tall; seventeen flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 
3% inches diameter, white, pale cream at throat. [31] 

DOLL’S MINUET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. Plant 4 feet tall; sixteen flowers 
per spike with five to six open at once. Flowers 3} inches diameter, Azalea 
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Pink (H.C.C. between 618 and 618/1) blotched Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17) 
with narrow yellow stripe. [14] 

GOLD PIECE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 7, 1959. Plant 44 feet tall; seventeen to eighteen 
flowers per spike with five open at once. Flowers 4 inches diameter, Aureolin 
(H.C.C. between 3/1 and 3/2), buds tinged green. [38] 

HOMERUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 30, 1959. Plant 4 to 4} feet tall; eighteen to twenty 
flowers per spike with four to five open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, 
Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. between 620 and 620/1) suffused Lilac Purple 
(H.C.C. 031/2) at margins. [52] 

NOLA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark 
Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. Plant 3} to 3} feet tall; sixteen to seventeen flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 3 inches diameter, Mandarin Red 
(H.C.C. between 17 and 17/1) with a blotch of Signal Red (H.C.C. 719), 
tinged purple at throat. [16] 

ODBERTA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. Plant 4 feet tall; twenty-two flowers per 
spike with five to eight open at once. Flowers 3$ inches diameter, Cyclamen 
Purple (H.C.C. 30/1) at margins gradually fading to Cyclamen Purple 
(H.C.C. 30/3) at throat, blotch at throat cream overlaid with markings of 
Peony Purple (H.C.C. 729). [110] 

PROMENADE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. Plant 4 to 4} feet tall; seventeen to nine- 
teen flowers per spike with five open at once. Flowers 4 inches diameter, 
Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. 640/3), very lightly splashed Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. 


640/1), small blotch at throat Campanuia Violet (H.C.C. 37/1). [112] 

ROSALINDA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 30, 1959. Plant 4} to 5 feet tall; nineteen flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, Camellia Rose 
(H.C.C. between 622 and 622/1) slightly paler colour towards throat, blotch 
at throat Carmine (H.C.C. 21/1) on cream. [51] 


RHODODENDRONS 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to rhododendrons after trial at Wisley on the recommendation of the 
Rhododendron and Camellia Committee. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

ALICE DE STUERS. (Raised by Messrs. M. Koster & Sons, Boskoop, 
Holland, and sent by Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey.) 
A.M. May 11, 1959. A deciduous azalea. Plant 4 feet high, 4 feet spread, 
vigorous, compact upright habit, free-flowering; leaves 34 inches long, 1} 
inches wide, medium green. Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 54 inches deep, 
compact, dome-shaped, ten flowers per truss; corolla 3} inches diameter, 
2} inches long, expanded funnel-shaped, Salmon H.C.C. 412/1), suffused 
Chinese Coral (H.C.C. 614/1), spotting on upper petal at throat orange. 
Flowering from May 4, 1959. [915] 

BLUE ENSIGN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. 
Slocock Ltd., Goldsworth Nurseries, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. May 11, 1959. 
A hardy hybrid rhododendron. Plant 6 feet high, 8 feet spread, vigorous, 
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compact upright habit, very free-flowering; leaves 54 inches long, 2 inches 
wide, dark dull green. Flower truss 54 inches diameter, 54 inches deep, 
compact, globular-shaped, fifteen to eighteen flowers per truss; corolla 
24 inches diameter, 2 inches long, fully expanded funnel-shaped, margins 
much waved and slightly creped, white at throat shading to Cobalt Violet 
(H.C.C. 634/1) at margins, heavy spotting on upper petal at throat purple. 
Flowering from May 6, 1959. [721] 

COLYER. (Raised by Mr. C. E. Brown, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
D. Stewart & Son Ltd., Ferndown, Dorset.) A.M. May 21, 1959. An ever- 
green azalea. Plant 2 feet high, 3 feet spread, vigorous, compact habit, very 
free-flowering. Flower truss 34 inches diameter, 3 inches deep, compact, 
dome-shaped, six to ten flowers per truss; corolla 2} inches diameter, 1} 
inches long, funnel-shaped, margins waved, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 
between 30/1 and 30/2), or on upper petal at throat crimson. Flowering 
from May 12, 1959. [931 

GOLDSWORTH ORANGE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Walter C. Slocock Ltd.) A.M. June 11, 1959. A hardy hybrid rhododendron. 
Plant 3? feet high, 6 feet spread, vigorous, spreading habit, free-flowering ; 
leaves 5 inches long, 2 inches wide, medium green. Flower truss 6 inches 
diameter, 44 inches deep, lax, dome-shaped, eight to ten flowers per truss; 
corolla 3 inches diameter, 24 inches long, funnel-shaped, margins waved, 
Egyptian Buff (H.C.C. between 407 and 407/1) suffused Shell Pink (H.C.C. 
516/2) at margins. Flowering from June 6, 1959. [745] 

IMA-SHOJO. (Sent by Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery Ltd., Lower Knap- 
hill, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. April 30, 1959. An evergreen azalea. Plant 
2 feet high, 34 to 4 feet spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free-flowering, 
flowers borne in pairs and threes; corolla 14; inches diameter, { inch long, 
fully expanded funnel-shaped, a shade very near Crimson (H.C.C. 22/1), 
slightly deeper colour in throat. Flowering from April 23, 1959. [508] 

MEDWAY. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. May 11, 1959. A deciduous 
azalea. Plant 5 feet high, 5 feet spread, vigorous, upright habit, free-flowering ; 
leaves 44 inches long, 14 inches wide, medium green. Flower truss 6 inches 
diameter, 5 inches deep, compact dome-shaped, ten to thirteen flowers per 
truss; corolla 34 to 4 inches diameter, 2} inches long, fully expanded funnel 
shaped, margins waved, frilled and creped, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/3) 
deepening to Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) towards margins, blotch at throat 
golden yellow. Flowering from May 8, 1959. [308] 

MOTHER’S DAY. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. van Hecke, 
Zevenecken, Germany, and sent by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock Ltd.) A.M. 
May 21, 1959. An evergreen azalea. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 81, pp. 457 
and 458 (H.C. 1956). Flowering from May 8, 1959. [193] 

NORMA, (Sent by Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries.) A.M. May 11, 
1959. A deciduous azalea (Rustica), Plant 4} feet high, 5 feet spread, 
vigorous, compact upright habit, very free-flowering; leaves 3? inches long, 
14 inches wide, medium glossy green. Flower truss 3} inches diameter, 2} 
inches deep, compact, dome-shaped, twelve to fourteen flowers per truss; 
corolla 1? inches diameter, 1} inches long, hose-in hose, funnel-shaped, 
margins slightly waved, Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618/2) suffused Carmine Rose 
(H.C.C. 621/1). Flowering from May 9, 1959. [866] 

TAY. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens.) 
A.M. May 21, 1959. A deciduous azalea. Plant 4} feet high, 44 feet spread, 
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vigorous, spreading habit, very free-flowering ; leaves 4} inches long, 14 inches 
wide, medium glossy green tinged bronze. Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 
54 inches deep, compact, dome-shaped, ten to fourteen flowers per truss; 
corolla 34 inches diameter, 2} inches long, fully expanded funnel-shaped, 
margins waved and frilled, Chinese Yellow (H.C.C. between 606 and 606/1), 
blotch at throat orange. Flowering from May 12, 1959. [310] 

VUYK’S SCARLET. (Raised by Messrs. Vuyk van Nes, Boskoop, 
Holland, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock Ltd.) A.M. 
May 11, 1959. An evergreen azalea. Plant 15 inches high, 21 inches spread, 
vigorous, spreading habit, very free-flowering, flowers borne in pairs ; corolla 
2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, funnel-shaped, margins much waved, 
Crimson (H.C.C, between 22 and 22/1). Flowering from April 27, 1959. [271] 

BLUE DANUBE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery Ltd.) H.C. May 21, 1959. A hardy hybrid rhododendron. Plant 
4 feet high, 3 to 4 feet spread, vigorous, compact upright habit, very free 
flowering ; leaves 3} inches long, 14 inches wide, dark green. Flower truss 
74 inches diameter, 74 inches deep, compact, dome-shaped, twenty to twenty- 
five flowers per truss; corolla 34 inches diameter, 2} inches long, fully 
expanded funnel-shaped, margins waved and slightly creped, Cobalt Violet 
(H.C.C. 634/3) deepening at margins to Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634), spotting 
on upper petal mustard yellow. Flowering from May 15, 1959. [175] 

PRINS BERNHARD. (Raised by Mr. A. Vuyk, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Vuyk van Nes.) H.C. May 11, 1959. An evergreen azalea. Plant 
18 inches high, 30 inches spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free- 
flowering, flowers borne in pairs; corolla 2 inches diameter, 1} inches long, 
funnel-shaped, margins slightly waved, Geranium Lake (H.C.C. between 20 
and 20/1), slight brownish spotting at throat. Flowering from May 8, 
1959. [124] 

PURPLE TRIUMPH. (Raised by Mr. A. Vuyk, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Vuyk van Nes.) H.C. May 11, 1959. An evergreen azalea. 
Plant 24 inches high, 30 inches spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free- 
flowering, flowers borne in pairs; corolla 2} inches diameter, 14 inches long, 
funnel-shaped, margins waved, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/1). Flowering 
from May 7, 1959. [128] 

SONATA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. G. Reuthe Ltd., 
Keston, Kent.) H.C. May 11, 1959. A hardy hybrid rhododendron. Plant 
34 feet high, 44 feet spread, vigorous, compact slightly spreading habit, free- 
flowering ; leaves 24 inches long, 14 inches wide, dark green. Flower truss 
5 inches diameter, 4 inches deep, lax, dome-shaped, eleven to thirteen 
flowers per truss; corolla 2 inches diameter, 1} inches long, funnel-shaped, 
margins slightly waved, Chinese Coral (H.C.C. 614/2) changing to Crimson 
a 22/1) towards margins, heavy spotting at throat brown. Flowering 

rom May 9, 1959. [972] 

SPOONBILL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery Ltd.) H.C. May 11, 1959. A deciduous azalea. Plant 4 feet high, 
4 feet spread, vigorous, compact habit, very free-flowering ; leaves 34 inches 
long, 1} inches wide, medium green. Flower truss 5} inches diameter, 
| inches deep, lax, dome-shaped, eight to twelve flowers per truss; corolla 
2} inches diameter, 2} inches long, funnel-shaped, margins waved, white, 
flushed Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/2) at tips of petals, spotting on upper 
petal at throat yellow. Flowering from May 7, 1959. [778] 

WYE. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens.) 
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H.C, May 11, 1959. A deciduous azalea. Plant 4} feet high, 44 feet spread, 
vigorous, fairly compact habit, very free-flowering; leaves 4 inches long, 
14 inches wide, light to medium green. Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 
6 inches deep, compact, globular, ten to fourteen flowers per truss; corolla 
3¢ inches diameter, 2} inches long, fully expanded funnel-shaped, margins 
waved and frilled, a shade of Chrome Yellow (H.C.C. between 605 and 
605/1), slightly flushed Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1) at margins, heavy 
spotting on upper petal at throat orange. Flowering from May 7, 1959. [309] 


An award was also made to the following rhododendron growing in The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s collection of plants at Wisley. 

CAM. (Raised at The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens.) A.M. 
May 21, 1959. A deciduous azalea. Plant 6 feet high, 4 feet spread, vigorous, 
fairly compact habit, free-flowering; leaves 4} inches long, 14 inches wide, 
medium green. Flower truss 5} inches diameter, 5} inches deep, very compact, 
globular, sixteen to twenty flowers per truss; corolla 3 inches diameter, 
2} inches long, semi-double, fully expanded funnel-shaped, margins much 
waved, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/3) gradually deepening through Neyron 
Rose (H.C.C. 623/2) to Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) at margins, blotch on 
upper petal at throat golden yellow. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 


BEEN MADE IN 1959 
Aralia elata A.M. October 13, 1959. A small tree or shrub, 


commonly known as the “Japanese Angelica-tree”, which received 
the award as a fruiting shrub. The large, alternate, bipinnate, leaves are 
up to 4 feet long on mature specimens, with ovate, acuminate, serrate 
leaflets up to 44 inches long, dark green above, glaucescent and pubescent 
beneath. The small, white flowers borne during August in a number of 
globose umbels forming a large panicle from 1-2 feet across, are followed 
by the numerous, small, black fruits which contrast well with the 
purplish stems and leaf-stalks. The foliage turns a clear yellow during 
late autumn adding to the display of the fruit. Exhibited by The 
National Trust, Hidcote Bartrim, Chipping Campden, Glos. 

Begonia venosa A.M. August 11, 1959. This species, a native of 
Brazil, is suitable for the intermediate house and was given the award 
as a foliage plant. The tall, erect stems carry alternate, auriculate, 
rather fleshy leaves, about 6 inches long and 4 inches wide, remarkable 
for the frosted silvery appearance of the upper surfaces, which is due to 
a white, rather sparse tomentum. The under surface is more densely 
white-tomentose and the leaf-margin is undulate. The petioles are about 
3-5 inches long, sparsely clothed with hairs and are attached sub-peltately 
to the leaves. The large, thinly-membranous stipules, which almost 
conceal the internodes of the stem, are very noticeable and exhibit 
a very delicate pattern of nerves rather like a fly’s wing. The cymes 
of pure white flowers, each about } inch across are borne on long, red, 
pubescent peduncles about 10 inches long. Exhibited by L. M. Mason, 
Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
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Brunfelsia undulata A.M. August 11, 1959. An excellent shrub 


for the cool greenhouse of vigorous, upright habit with alternate ovate- 
lanceolate, entire leaves which are narrowed to both ends. The leaves 
measure up to 7 inches long and 2 inches across, and are dark green 
above and paler green beneath. The sweet-scented white flowers, 
yellowing with age, are carried in terminal clusters; each flower has an 
irregularly lobed calyx about ? inch long and the corolla consists of a 
long, narrow slightly curving, greenish-white, pubescent tube about 34 
inches long and a five-lobed, white, spreading limb about 2 inches 
across, with undulate margins to the lobes. Exhibited by The Director, 
The John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, Herts. 

Campsis x tagliabuana ‘Mme Galen’ A.M. August 11, 1959. 
A deciduous, woody, vigorous, hardy climber up to 20 or 30 feet which 
was first raised in Italy from a cross between C. grandiflora and C. 
radicans. The large, imparipinnate leaves, measuring up to 18 inches 
long, have about fifteen opposite, ovate, coarsely serrate leaflets, 
markedly acuminate, and pilose along the veins beneath. The leaves 
on the flowering shoots are generally smaller with fewer leaflets. The 
terminal inflorescence is many-flowered, carrying large, trumpet-shaped 
flowers in loose clusters at the end of long shoots of the current year’s 
growth. The individual flowers are about 34 inches long and mea- 
sure 3 inches across the mouth of the tube, which has five spreading, 
rounded lobes. The outside of the corolla tube is near in colour to 
Burnt Orange (H.C.C. 014); the inside is Jasper Red (H.C.C. 018) 
flushed deeper red along the veins. Exhibited by Mr. M. Haworth- 
Booth, Farall Nurseries, Roundhurst, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Colletia cruciata A.M. October 13, 1959. A native of South 
America, commonly known as the “Anchor Plant”, valuable for its late- 
flowering habit and for its spines which make it effective as a hedging 
plant. The rigid branches carry pairs of triangular, flattened, sharply 
pointed spines up to 14 inches long, and each pair of spines is set at 
right angles to the next pair. The small toothed, ovate leaves about 
} inch long are hardly noticeable, falling early in the year. The yellowish- 
white flowers, borne in clusters of up to six at the base of the spines, 
are urn-shaped, about } inch long with five reflexed lobes, and smell 
strongly of almonds. Exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt Ltd., The 
Nursery, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


DELPHINIUMS 
Delphinium ‘Greville Stevens’ A.M. June 30, 1959, as a variety 
for show purposes. Flower spike 3 feet 3 inches long, 6 inches diameter 
at base, tapering, flowers well spaced. Flower 3 inches diameter, spur 
# inch long and slightly hairy, pedicel 3} inches, French Blue (H.C.C. 
43 fading to H.C.C. 43/1); eye white with yellow hairs. Shown by 
Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset. 
Delphinium ‘Mollie Buchanan’ A.M. June 23, 1959, as a variety 
for show purposes. Flower spike 2 feet 4 inches long, 6} inches 
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diameter at base, slightly tapering, flowers fairly close. Flower 3 inches 
diameter, spur 1 inch long, hairy, pedicel 4} inches, Cobalt Blue 
(between H.C.C. 44 and H.C.C. 44/1); eye sepia with yellow hairs. 
Shown by Messrs.’ Blackmore & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, 
Somerset. 

Delphinium ‘Ringdove’ A.M. June 23, 1959, as a variety for show 
purposes. Flower spike 2 feet 4 inches long, 6 inches diameter at base, 
tapering, flowers close. Flower 2} inches diameter, spur 4 inch long, 
not hairy, pedicel 34 inches, Rose Purple (H.C.C. 533/3), outer petals 
lightly overlaid Cerulein Blue (H.C.C. 46/2); eye sepia with yellow 
hairs. Shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, ‘T'werton Hill Nursery, 
Bath, Somerset. 

Delphinium ‘Sunday Express’ A.M. June 23, 1959, as a variety 
for show purposes. Flower spike 3 feet long, 63 inches diameter at base, 
tapering, flowers well spaced. Flower 2} inches diameter, spur 1 inch 
long, hairy, pedicel 4 inches, white; eye cream. Shown by R. Parrett, 
Esq., Yew Cottage, Fairmile Lane, Cobham, Surrey. 


Iris ‘Blue Giant’ A.M. May 25, 1959, as a variety for general 
garden use. A bulbous iris of the Xiphion section. Flower stems 17 
inches long. Flower well proportioned; standards 3} inches long, 
# inch wide, spathulate, erect, Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/1) changing 
to French Blue (H.C.C. 43/1) at margins; falls 3} inches long, 14% inches 
wide, flaring, French Blue (H.C.C. 43/1) suffused Campanula Violet 
(H.C.C. 37/1) with a large blotch of Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5). 
Style and crest blue tinged violet. Shown by Messrs. P. de Jager 
& Sons (London) Ltd., Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

Iris laevigata ‘Regal’ A.M. June 9, 1959, as a variety for general 
garden use. Fiower stem 18 inches long. Standards 2} inches long, 
4 inch wide, spathulate, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. between 30/1 and 
30/2); falls 34 inches long, 14 inches wide, spathulate, drooping, a shade 
near Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30) with a narrow streak of pale greenish 
yellow along centre. Shown by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., ‘Talbot Manor, 
Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

tha ‘Waterer’s Orange’. A.M. September 15, 1959. An 
excellent, free-berrying pyracantha raised by the exhibitors from seed 
of P. rogersiana. The oblanceolate, crenate leaves are dark green and 
glossy on the upper surface and paler green beneath, measuring up to 
2 inches long and ? inch wide. The clusters of glossy, somewhat 
flattened, globose berries are Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 9-9/1) in 
colour, making this an outstanding berrying shrub for a position on a 
wall or in the shrub border. Exhibited by Messrs. Waterer Sons & 
Crisp Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) (‘Glory of Numazu’ x indicum) 
‘General Wavell’ A.M. June 23, 1959. By reason of its late-flowering 
habit, this low-growing azalea makes an attractive addition to any light 
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woodland garden. The flowers appear singly, are 3} inches across and 
coloured a bright shade of Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 622/1) suffused in the 
centre of each lobe with Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620), while the central 
three lobes are marked with limited crimson spots. The short pedicel 
and calyx are both ciliate. Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, 
F.L.S., V.M.H., The Grange, Benenden, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Rose ‘Fantin Latour’ A.M. June 9, 1959. This hardy shrub rose 
is described by the exhibitors as the most vigorous and most handsome 
in flower and foliage of the centifolia group that they have seen. It is 
very free flowering, in summer only, and has fully double Dawn Pink 
(H.C. §23/3) fragrant flowers measuring 2} to 3 inches across. The colour 
deepens towards the centre of the flower. Shown by Messrs. Sunning- 
dale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Rose ‘Miracle’ A.M. September 1, 1959. A vigorous and very 
free-flowering, mildew-resistant floribunda variety growing about 
4 feet tall with ample medium green foliage. The semi-double, Ver- 
milion (H.C.C. 18/1) flowers measuring from 2$-3 inches across are 
borne in large trusses. Raised in Holland by G. Verbeek, introduced 
and shown by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Rose ‘Pink Peace’ A.M. June 23, 1959. This very attractive H.T. 
variety was raised in France by M. Francis Meilland and has large, 
well-formed, fragrant, Rose Bengal (H.C.C. 25/1) flowers. It is very 
vigorous in habit and has strong resistant foliage. Introduced and 
shown by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Rose ‘Wendy Cussons’ A.M. September 15, 1959. A very strong 
upright-growing H.T. variety with dark green glossy foliage. The full, 
fragrant, Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24) blooms, with reflexed outer petals, 
are of perfect shape. Raised, introduced and shown by Messrs. C. 
Gregory & Son Ltd., Rose Nurseries, Chilwell, Notts. This rose 
received the Gold Medal, President’s Trophy and ‘‘ Rose of the Year”’ 
award from the National Rose Society 1959. 

Sedum ‘Autumn Joy’ (Herbstfreude), A.M. September 29, 1959. 
A hardy herbaceous plant of stiff erect habit growing about 18 inches 
tall and needing no staking. Its very numerous smal! Chrysanthemum 
Crimson (H.C.C. 824/3) flowers borne in dense flattish heads are very 
attractive in the autumn border. The fleshy ovate leaves are slightly 
toothed. The parentage is reported to be S. telephium x S. spectabile. 
Raised and introduced by Herr Georg. Arends of Germany; shown 
by Mr. Alan Bloom, Bressingham Hall, Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 

Strawberry ‘Talisman’ A.M. June 23, 1959. Plants vigorous 
with an erect, compact habit. Resistant to ordinary races of Red Core 
disease and in tolerant group for virus symptoms. Fruit medium to 
large, mostly regularly conical in shape; colour bright scarlet. Ripening 
mid-season to late. Exhibited by The Director, National Fruit Trials, 
Brogdale Farm, Faversham, Kent. Raised by Mr. R. E. Reid, Scottish 
Horticultural Research Institute. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Chrysanthemum ‘Cheshunt Crimson’ A.M. September 18, 


1959, as a variety for cutting for market. Section 21b, reflexed, medium 
flowered, red. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets long, narrow, flat, 
quilled, pointed; near Blood Red (H.C.C. 820) with gold reverse. 
Shown by Messrs. Zwager Bros., Brookfield Lane, Cheshunt, Herts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Cromwell’ A.M. September 24, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 21a, re- 
flexed, large flowered, yellow. Flowers 6} inches in diameter; near 
Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64 to 64/1); florets long, medium width, 
quilled, pointed, inner florets incurved, outer florets straight. Shown 
by Peter Haberfield, Esq., Rotherham Road, Bolsover, Nr. Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Fred Woolman’ A.M. September 18, 1959, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section 21a, reflexed, large flowered, 
yellow. Flowers 6} inches in diameter; florets long, narrow, quilled; 
inner florets incurved, outer florets recurved; near Aureolin Yellow 
(H.C.C. 3/1). Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Bir- 
mingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Goldcoast’ A.M. September 29, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 21a, reflexed 
large flowered, yellow. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets short, 
narrow, flat, quilled, and pointed; inner florets incurved, outer florets 
recurved; near Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3). Shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Harry James’ A.M. September 29, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 22a, in- 
curving, large flowered, bronze. Flowers 6} inches in diameter ; florets 
long, broad, channelled, overlapping, pointed; inner florets incurved, 
outer florets incurving ; reddish bronze with gold tinged reddish bronze 
reverse. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Westfield, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Henry Shoesmith’ A.M. September 1, 1959, 
as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 20a, 
incurved, large flowered, yellow. Flowers 5 inches in diameter; florets 
long, broad, channelled, overlapping, blunt; Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 
2/1) and Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602) on the reverse. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Irene Meredith’ A.M. August 11, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market, Section 21a, reflexed, 
large flowered, white. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets medium 
length, broad, very firm, flat, channelled; inner florets incurved, outer 
florets straight; white. Shown by S. Meredith, Esq., 1 Victoria Street, 
Pinxton, Notts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Joy Wilson’ A.M. August 11, 1959 as a variety 
for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 21b, reflexed, 
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medium flowered, pink. Flowers 5} inches in diameter, florets long, 
medium width, flattish, pointed, overlapping; inner florets incurved, 
outer florets recurved; Near Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/3) in colour, 
with cream reverse. Shown by Mr. G. Wilson, Three Trees Nursery, 
Prayle Grove, London, N.W.z2. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Kenneth Meredith’ A.M. August 11, 1959, 
as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 22a, 
incurving, large flowered, light bronze. Flowers 54 inches in diameter ; 
florets long, broad, curled, channelled, pointed. Inner florets incurved, 
outer florets incurved; near Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/2 to 4) overlaid 
with bronze. Shown by S. Meredith, Esq., 1 Victoria Street, Pinxton, 
Notts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Marian Care’ A.M. September 1, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 22a, incurv- 
ing, large flowered, yellow. Flowers 5,5; inches in diameter, florets long, 
broad, channelled, over-lapping, blunt, inner florets incurved, outer 
florets incurving; Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2) with Mimosa Yellow 
(H.C.C. 602/1) reverse. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Woking. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Minerva’ A.M. September 29, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 22a, incurving 
large flowered, white. Flowers 6} inches in diameter; florets short, 
broad, curled, channelled, overlapping, pointed ; inner florets incurved, 
cream, outer florets recurved, creamy white. Shown by Mr. R. 
Thistlethwaite, Fox Lane Nursery, Bell Bar, Hatfield, Herts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Peter Meredith’ A.M. September 1, 1959, as 
a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 22a, in- 
curving, large flowered, yellow. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets 
long, broad, channelled, pointed. Inner florets incurved, outer florets 
incurving ; Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3/1) with Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 
3/2) reverse. Shown by S. Meredith, Esq., Pinxton, Notts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pirate’s Gold’ A.M. September 18, 1959, as 
a variety for cutting for market. Section 21b, reflexed, medium 
flowered, bronze. Flowers 5} inches in diameter; florets short, narrow, 
flat, quilled, pointed, inner florets recurved, outer florets recurved; 
Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7/1) overlaid with Mars Orange (H.C.C. 0/3/1). 
Shown by Messrs. Zwager Bros., Cheshunt, Herts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Rebel’ A.M. September 18, 1959, as a variety 
for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 21a, reflexed, large 
flowered, light bronze. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets long, 
narrow, flat, quilled, pointed. Inner florets incurved, outer florets re- 
curved; Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1 to 4/2). Shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith Ltd., Woking. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Standard’ A.M. September 18, 1959, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 21a, reflexed, 
large flowered, light bronze. Flowers 6 inches in diameter ; florets short, 
narrow, flat, quilled, overlapping pointed. Inner florets incurved; 
Chrome Yellow (H.C.C. 605); outer florets recurved; Chrome Yellow 
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(H.C.C. 605) overlaid with light bronze. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoe- 
smith Ltd., Woking. 

Chrysanthemum ‘White Enid Walters’ A.M. September 18, 
1959, as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 
20b, incurved, medium flowered, white. Flowers 5 inches in diameter ; 
florets short, narrow, curled, channelled, blunt, overlapping. Inner 
florets incurved, outer florets incurved; creamy white. Shown by 
A. J. Amiel, Esq., 40 Parkside Avenue, Barnehurst, Kent. 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Begonia evansiana F. D. Phillips, High Watermead, 
Coniston, N. Lancs. 
Rivina humilis J. B. Cornwell, 82 Elmroyd Avenue, 


Potters Bar, Middx. 
Magnolia fraseri, Hypericum humi- Leslie Riggall, Tumble Beacon, 
fusum (Syn. H. laeve rubrum), Heli- Banstead, Surrey. 
chrysum marginatum, Gentiana ca- 


chemirica 
Philesia buxifolia, Philageria veitchii L.A.S. Grumbley, P.O. Box 20, 
(seed or cuttings) Kericho, Kenya. 
Trifolium uniflorum J. Newell, John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, Bayfordbury, Hert- 
ford, Herts. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Dwarf Bulbs for the Rock Garden.” By E. B. Anderson. Royal 8vo. 
120 pp. Illus. (Nelson.) 18s. 

This delightful book, well printed with many excellent coloured illustrations, will 
be welcomed by all enquiring gardeners, whether they be keen rock gardeners or not. 
It has most valuable lists of the bulbs and corms suitable to be planted in the rock 
garden, and most of them could be planted in any garden. The Author has put a 
tremendous amount of work and research into these lists, which include many unusual 
and scarce bulbs and corms. These lists will be of value to all keen gardeners for many 
years to come. 

Mr. Anderson is well known as one of the most successful cultivators of difficult 
and little-known plants, and although in the paragraphs about cyclamen, galanthus 
and some others, he gives his experience in growing some of the more difficult ones, 
many gardeners will be sorry he does not give more of his experiences with other 
plants. The paragraphs on the anemone are longer and do justice to these lovely 
plants, but the Author does not make enough of the value of A. nemorosa. ‘There are 
a number of beautiful forms in our woods which are very attractive for the rock garden, 
especially for northern or shady aspects; they are so useful as carpet cover for some of 
the more difficult fritillarias: the common white F. meleagis coming through a carpet 
of the pinky flowered form of A. nemorosa is very lovely. 

Arisaema candidissimum is the most attractive of this genus and should be grown 
more often. After a good rain in June it dashes up into flower with the amusing 
funnels of white flowers. 

Not every one of the bulbs mentioned in this book will grow in every garden, but 
some will do better in one garden than in another, for instance Cyclamen graecum will 
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flower to perfection in one garden and seed itself, while in another it does not seem to 


be at home. 
Mr. Anderson is to be congratulated on producing such an interesting and useful 


book. My only criticism is that when I had read it, I wanted more. 


F. C. STERN 


By W. F. Bewley. Pp. x + 182, with 13 


“Science has Green Fingers.” 
line drawings. (Pearson.) 17s. 6d. 
Ideally the good gardener should possess and apprehend such fundamental know- 
ledge appertaining to his craft as may enable him to assess the probable consequences 
of any changes of the cultural conditions that tradition has sanctioned. One might 
rhaps, from the title of this work, anticipate that it would provide such a link 
Leoeas science and craft but in fact the theoretical aspects are treated in too vague and 
sketchy a manner to illumine appreciably the gardener’s modus operandi. For instance, 
Dr. Bewley rightly re-emphasizes the great importance of soil aeration but fails to 
inform the reader of the characteristics of the soil atmosphere and how the carbon- 
dioxide content can be all too easily augmented. 

The merits of this book rest not so much on the marriage of science and craft as 
on the practical instructions and cultural hints. The reader will, for example, find 
excellent directions for the composting of straw and a number of useful comments 
upon pests and diseases and their control, especially of glasshouse crops of which the 
author has had long experience. To these topics some two-thirds of the text are 


devoted. 
E. J. SALISBURY 


“Hardy Primulas.” By H. G. Lyall. 88 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. 
Collingridge Ltd.) 25s. 

The late Mr. H. G. Lyall was well known for his successful cultivation of primulas. 
One would expect, therefore, to find in his book a great deal of common sense and 
much useful information regarding the cultivation of these most accommodating 
plants. The reader will not be disappointed for, in a simple way, Mr. Lyall tells how 
certain primulas may be successfully grown in the Wild Garden, the Peat Garden, the 
Rock Garden, the Alpine House, by bog, stream and pond, and even in borders. No 
doubt not all will agree with his choice of subjects for particular situations. For instance, 
I would not approve of P. viali being treated as a woodland plant and I feel sure the 
P. denticulata is a more desirable plant for the side of a pond, stream or bog than for 
the woodland. Moreover, I believe that more primulas have died when grown on the 
face of the wails of a Peat Garden than have been successfully cultivated there. On the 
whole, however, the selection of material is a good one although the treatment given to 
P. prolifera, one of the finest of Candelabra primulas, is somewhat puzzling; it is 
illustrated on plate 5, mentioned only very briefly in the text and is missing from the 
index. Moreover, 18 inches is given as the height of this plant; when successfully 
grown, as in the gardens of the Great Park at Windsor, it is more than twice this height. 
With all due respect to the author, who so often exhibited at Chelsea Flower Show, I 
wonder what the authorities at Windsor and Wisley, as well as many growers in 
Scotland, will think of the statement on page 27—‘‘Chelsea Flower Show—that is 
where to go to see well-grown primulas’”’. These are but minor criticisms of a book 
written by one who knew and grew most of the plants he discusses, which is more than 
can be said of a great number of horticultural writers of our day. 

H. R. FLETCHER 
The following books have been received: 

“Diseases of Bees.” Bulletin No. 100. Illus. 31 pp. (Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food.) 4s. 

“1960 Amateur Gardening Diary.” By A. G. L. Hellyer, F.L.S. (Colling- 
ridge Ltd.) 7s. 

“Country Life Annual, 1960.”” 188 pp. Illus. (Country Life Ltd.) ros. 


“Amateur Gardening Annual.” 135 pp. Illus. (Collingridge Ltd.) 6s. 


ERRATUM 
R.H.S. Journat, Vol. 84, November 1959, p. 524 (Fig. 154).—Iris ‘ Sylphide’ should 
be described as an oncocyclus Iris and not regelio-cyclus, the parentage being Jris 
gatesii x I. lortetii. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to e any of the articles 
application should be made to the C 
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SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 


Seri 


So Series. 
Series. £91 15,0, Aue wide trom £23.17.6, wide. trom €35,10.0. 


All 5' 2° wide, from 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


x SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


te TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
%& MAXIMUM LIGHT 

x WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 
x ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 


to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred 
4 FREE CATALOGUE 


Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes Alt lo Snide. from £53.15.0. 
from 


available in: 
OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES i 


(Dept. J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


— 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


xi 


Alls wide. trom £38,3.0. 
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PENGUIN HANDBOOKS 


For January Publication 


THE COOL GREENHOUSE 

By G. W. Rosinson, Curator of the University Botanic Garden, Oxford. 
This useful handbook discusses the different types of greenhouse avail- 
able, their heating and maintenance and the best plants to grow in a 
Cool Greenhouse. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
By LANNING ROPER 
An unusual and discriminating book which describes not only a 


selection of the best plants available but also their placing in the 
garden, in herbaceous and mixed borders and their cultivation and 


propagation. 
Both volumes are lavishly illustrated with over 100 photographs each. 


Price 6s. each, by post 7s. 


Recently Published 

ROCK GARDENS 

By E. B. ANDERSON, Jate President, Alpine Garden Socieiy 
Fully illustrated. Price 5s., by post 5s. 9d. 


‘An admirable, practical and inexpensive book, written by an expert with 
fifty years’ experience behind him.’ V. Sackville-West in ‘The Observer’. 
‘The third in the series of handbooks . . . and many will consider it the 
best so far.’ ‘Times Literary Supplement. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS 

By A. P. BALFOUR, V.M.H. 

An extra large volume with over 150 illustrations. Price 6s., by post 7s. 
‘This outstanding book . . . is, I consider, one of the best of its kind ever 
written. I only wish I could have had this valuable book over sixty 


years ago, when I first started to learn my annuals.’ Fred Streeter in 
*Books of the Month’. 


ROSES 
By F. FairsroTHeR, President, The National Rose Society 


2nd Revised Edition. 5s., by post 5s. 9d. 


For Spring Publication (Probably March) 

LAWNS FOR GARDEN AND PLAYING FIELD 

By R. B. Dawson, Director, The Sports Turf Research Institute, St. Ives 
Research Station, Bingley, Yorks. 


Obtainable from THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


TAR SAN CIN TION 
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A low priced portable outfit of proved 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 Ib. ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model IM 
spray gun fitted with quart container— 
larger pressure feed containers available 
for continuous spraying. Also suitable for 
maintenance painting, tyre inflation, etc. 
Countrywide after-sales service. Recom- 
mended by Plant Protection Limited. 
Deferred terms available. 


with HANDISPRAY 


OUTFIT 


Demonstration on your premises— 
no obligation. 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD (Division of Broom & Wade Lt.) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 


CP 349 


x) Now you can start earlier and enjoy 
sooner a wider range of plants and 
flowers 

whether you have 
a cold or heated 


greenhouse. the 
Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 


by « thermostat. You get almost 


Electric ‘PROPAGATOR? 
for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


SPECIFICATION size: s6ins. 
POST TO-DAY x 20 ins. x r1$ins. A.C. Mains 
200-250 v. Supplied complete with 
NAME peat, glass for top, soil thermo- 
ADDRESS meter, 6 seed pans, thermostat and 
2 yds. cable. 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHP), Humex House, 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, S . Phone: Byfleet 
3097! 213 10.0 can 


xiii 


™ Low Volume Spraying 
q 
4 
Ben | 
bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
enough for average needs, it fits 
a — a consumption is low and controlled 
5 
5 8q. ft. of propagating area for 3d. 
: a a Humex or 4d. a week - reducing, and often : 
: 
. : 


AZALEA VIDA BROWN 


unusually dwarf and compact Azalea, 
making a dense shapely bush no more t 18 inches 
and wide. Moy row evergreen and entirely 
is a most colourful affair and includes a 
fine selection of 
BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES 
US you are interested in keeping abreast of 
new varieties all types of flowers you 
will invaluable 
A COPY WILL GLADLY BE SENT TO YOU 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


WISBECH PLANT CO. LTD. 
LYNN ROAD, WISBECH, CAMBS. 


for 60> Packed and delivered free for cash 


Stewarts 
Nurseries 


FERNDOWN Est. 170 


rand new colour edition! 


SEED 
CATALOGUE 


The Complete Gardeners’ Catalogue from 

jovelties, Seed Potatoes, Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Special Collec- H e ro n g —- 

tions, Economy ers, Sundries, 
Unusual Varieties, Flower ee 
Arrangements, etc. with special 
section on Gladioli and Dahlia 
Tubers. A catalogue every gar- 

J dener will want. 

| Send Now for Your FREE Copy to: 


FIDLERS 
(Royal Berkshire Seed House) 
Dept. G.1., 3 Friar St., Reading, Berks. 


Conservatories 


save 
your fish 


with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. An entirely new, tested method 
of preserving your fish in ornamental ponds — 
certain deterrent. Made to required size. 
Price: 4/6 per sq. yd., carr. paid. (Dyed green 
6d. sq. yd. extra) 

% Write for descriptive leaflet to: 

MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


COMET GREENHOUSE 
FAN HEATER 


Just plug in to your electric 

supply to give fully controlled 
reenhouse heating. Circu- 
ates air. Avoids excessive 

humidity. 

Type 18 — £13.10.0 

Type 32 — £18.10.0 

Thermostat £4.10.0 extra. 

Recommended for use with 

thermostat set at 45°. 


Obtainable from your local dealer or Electricity 
Board Showrooms. 


HILLMAN ELECTRIC MOTORS LTD. 


Crane Grove, Highbury, N.7. Tel. North $8912 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
of all descrip- 


Hire purchase terme 
Wlustrated 
ALPHA 
r 


Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillin 
xbridge, Middx. 


Size 
x 12" 


USE MASKELL’S 
“SUPER” HOP MANURE 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Mari. 


John Innes Compost. 


KETTERING 


LOAM 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
STATION ROAD KETTERING 
Phone 3059 


Cactus Compost. 
Lawn Dressings. 


The clean, easy-to-use manure—supplies Humus, 
Phosphates, Potash and — = economically, 
and ensures good quality healthy crops. Ideal 
for lightening heavy/clay soils, puts “‘body"’ into 
any soil. 

“Medium” Sack for 500 eq. ft. 14/- 

“Large” Sack for 1,000 sq. ft. 226 

“Ultra’’ Double Large Sack, 376 
All orders delivered carriage paid Home England 
and Wales mainiand. Al! fertilizers, manures and 
composts supplied at competitive prices. Useful 
Catalogue and Price List of 125 products FREE. 
Send, call or phone (Maryland 2728) 
MASKELL, 86 Dirleton Rd. Works, 


London, E.15 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLORAL SHOW 
TO BE HELD IN 1960 AT ROTTERDAM 


SPECIAL DAY VISITS BY AIR 


This wonderful show of flowers and gardens 
commemorates the centenary of the Royal Dutch 
Association of Bulbgrowers. 100 acres of daffodils, 
tulips, azaleas and other spring flowers. The trip also 
includes a visit to the famous Keukenhof in the centre 
of the bulb district with 63 acres of bulbs in the most 
perfect surroundings. 


Price, fully inclusive of lunch & entrance fees, 


Departure from Central London 8.30 a.m. 

on Saturdays 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th April * a 
and 7th and 14th May. 
Return London 10. 


For details apply: 


PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (eiccaonty) LTD. 


320, Regent Street London, W.1. Tel: MUSeum 817! 


The normal return fare by air is €15.19.0. so you see what a 
wonderful offer this trip is. 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catalogue is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA,  CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
ae guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 
stan 


All orders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 
is assured. 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 
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The Mechanized Garden Centre 
110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 


and Brenchley, Kent 


IDEAL for 
INDOOR and 
GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 
and all equipment is provided. 
Please write for our Pros ae 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 


QUARITCH 


always have on view a large stock of 


BOOKS 


BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 
CULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 


New Publications supplied from stock. 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 
Libraries purchased. 
BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 


11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 0473 


FENCING AND GATES 


“ Riviera” Split Bamboo in 10 yd. 
Hazel and 

Osier and Teak Furniture, 4.1 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And ot BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel, 271 


YOUR PLANTS NEED 
SEDGE PEAT 
PRODUCTS 


ARE you interested in 
MULCHING 
Your Flower & Shrub Borders 

Write for Prices. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Box 12, BRIDGWATER 
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MORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


The “‘ FALCON” Pneumatic Sprayer 
Easy Spraying at Lowest Cost 
Mode! No. 1 (as illustrated) with Single Shoulder Strap. 

Working capacity 2 gallons. Price: 47.5.0 
Mode! No. 2 with 2 Shoulder Straps and Back Rest. 


Working capacity 2 gallons. Price: €7.17.0 
also 15 ft. Alumini Tel pic Lance (as illustrated 
Price: 43.9. 


For details of our full range of Spraying and Dusting 
Equipment, please write for Catalogue to : 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


THE GREENHOUSE 


A quarterly review for all gardeners 
A quality 64 pp. letterpress magazine 
for all horticultural enthusiasts, contain- 
ing illustrated articles by leading experts 

on all matters 
connected 
with green- 
AN ALUMINIUM ALLOY GREENHOUSE 
tenance. PART OF A COMPLETE NURSERY 
RECENTLY BUILT FOR THE 
SEND 2/6 FOR BOROUGH OF CAMBERWELL 


SPECIMEN 
coPY 


/6 FOR 
Neasham Road, 


DARLINGTON 


To “The Greenhouse” 539 Battersea Park Rd. 
London, S.W. 


Victoria Street, 


WINTER WASHES 
4 
| 
I enclose cheque/P.O./M.O. to value 


RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


best - seasoned 
mber used. 


fencin ang 


ion Wattle, Osier, 
Hurdles, Chestnut 


Fencing, Gates, 
etc. 
LISTS FREE from: 
. (R), 
DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


GARDEN SHEDS 
WANEY EDGE from & 
SOFTWOOD F/E from £9 19s. 
CEDAR from £1! és. 
GARA 
WANEY EDGE from £214 15s. 
CEDAR from £29 
SHIPLAP from 63! Se. 
ASBESTOS from £29 
GREENHOUSES 
from 
SUN LOUNGES from 0248s. 
Corr. paid England & Wales 
New easier terms trom 5°, Deposit 
All types of Fencing, Ladders, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham, 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 


For strong Sussex grown 


ROSES 


Please send for Catalogue 


TREE PAEONIES 


Elizabeth. Double bright salmon-pink. 25/— 
Louise Mouchelet. Large very double light 
pink. 25/— 


Nishiki Shima. Lovely apricot-pink, single 
to semi-double. 30/— 


Renkaku. Large single white, free-flowering. 
25/- 


and others, catalogue on request. 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
SANDHURST * CAMBERLEY * SURREY 


*Floriade’ 
ROTTERDAM 1960 


THE LARGEST INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION EVER HELD 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR VISITS BY 
INDIVIDUALS OR PARTIES—BY SEA OR AIR 
For details write 


McBEAN TOURS 


23 UPPER MILL wae LEEDS, 1. Tel. 34439 
SHARSTEN HOEKWEG, “THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
WHOSS 
Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Tel 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


growth. 
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to 
H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 


(price 1/6) 
Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Aipine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 
Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


cage for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
d by remi' e for 1/6 and for 
“Perennial Catalogue by /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


Awarded Gold Meda! at every Chelsea Show 
since the War 


POLYANTHUS 
PACIFIC GIANTS 


This new strain from California produces 
immense blooms up to 2 inches across on 
long firm stems, making it an ideal cut 
flower. The colour range is magnificent, 
varying from pale primrose through many 
shades of yellow, pastel pink, deep pink, 
scarlet to crimson. In a moist position they 
grow to | foot across and give a display un- 
equalled by any other spring flower. They 
are perfectly hardy oad oun be grown in 
any part of the — Isles. 

2/6 and 5/— per packet 


F.I. HYBRID PETUNIAS 


BLUE LUSTRE. 12 in. Large flowers o oe 
deep purple and attain warm reddish under- 
tones as the plant matures. 1/6 per packet 
SCARLET LUSTRE. 12 in. Brilliant scar- 
let-red flowers with waved and frilled edges, 
and a small bright yellow throat. 
1/6 per packet 
GLITTERS. 8 in. Dazzling red and white 
bicolour of uniformly dwarf habit. It was 
an outstanding success during the lovely 
summer of 1959, flowering from June to 
October. 2/6 per packet 
CONFETTI (F2. HYBRIDS). 12-16 in. 
An evenly blended mixture of clear sharp 
colours. 1/~ per packet 
Please add 3d. for postage 
CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


CLOW’S SEEDSMEN 
BANBURY, OXON. 


'WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOF 


MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 


PRICES: 
Small Bag 9/6, Medium Bag 14/6, Large 
Bag 24 -. 


and growth. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid Sagan and Wales 
Scotland 6 Large Bag; | Medium Bag; 

Small Bag extra). if ~ difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season’s price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli is now ready. 
Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


A comparable volume to The 

Vegetable Garden Displayed, 

and compiled by experts on 
xix 


The 
Fruit Garden 
Displayed 


Fruit Growing. It is well illus- 
trated, with over 300 photo- 
graphs and includes plans of 
Model Fruit Gardens as well 
as The Fertility Rules in Fruit 
Planting, Fruit Spraying Calen- 
dar and Lists of recommended 
varieties. 
Paper Covers 6s. 6d., 
by post 7s. 6d. 
Cloth bound 8s. 6d., 
post 9s. 6d. 
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“THERE'S HEALING IN A GARDEN ” 


Yes, even in winter, if you grow such treasures as: 
CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS (Winter Sweet) 
HAMAMELIS MOLLIS (Witch Haze!) 
JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM (Winter Jessamine) 
MAHONIA JAPONICA (‘‘Bealci’’) 
SARCOCOCCA HOOKERIANA DIGYNA 
VIBURNUM FRAGRANS 

BODNANTENSE 
Send for our catalogue, price | /6 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


3$0 varieties. The finest collection in 
Gt. Britain. Canadian, Australian, 
New Zealand, American raised and 
acclimatised. All types, Exhibition 
large flowered, Butterflies, Miniatures, 
Prims and the pick of the Dutch. If 
the variety is good and the price 
reasonable, it’s in the catalogue which 
will be sent on application. Please 
enclose stamp. 


W. Cobley, F.R.H.S. 
Gladioli Grower 
6 OAKFIELD ROAD, POOLE, DORSET 


ROSES 


OF YESTERYEAR 


pa newly published Garden Book describes 

and offers many of the Old Garden Roses. 

Apart from their historical interest these 

charming shrub roses are exceptional! 

and are usually very richly pasieened. 

— = are py for hedges and shrubberies 

lanted require little attention. 

For fall's Setails of these and of the best modern 

roses, fruit trees and flowering shrubs send for 
our Garden Book to-day 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD. (Dept. 19) 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


UNUSUAL SEEDS 


MAJOR HOWELL invites the attention of Fellows 
to his comprehensive collection of seeds from 
world-wide sources, many items being unobtainable 
elsewhere. Over 2,500 species including rare stove 
plants, Bromeliaceae and Gesneriaceae; tropical, 
temperate ard hardy trees and shrubs; palms; 
alpine, border and woodland piants; cacti and 
succulents: also seeds of bulbs, tubers, etc., and 
orchids. Fern spores in variety. 

Generous terms, including gratis packets 
Please write at once, enclosing stamps 6d., with 
details of interests so that appropriate lists can be 
sent. Offers of unusual seeds on an exchange 
basis, especially from Overseas, welcome. 


MAJOR V. F. HOWELL, 


FIRETHORN, OXSHOTT WAY, 
COBHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


BEST_PLANT BUNYARD’S 


The skill and experience gained over 

160 goes into the production of 

Kentish Fruit Trees. Send 

Planting 

Guide, all a varieties at 
moderate prices. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD 


(Dept. 20), The Roya! Nurseries, Maidstone 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Solis and Composts 
to John Innes Formuls. 


Particulars free: 


JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


(1,100 species and varieties) 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FORLISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES for 
the Home Preparation of John Innes 
SEED & POTTING | COMPOSTS 


THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 
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ELECTRIC £5. 6.0 
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GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 
100 per cent. Waterproof. 
Syiglas is the answer to all = 
sealing problems—the tape 
with a hundred and one 
applications! For sealing, 
waterproofing lagging, 
caulking—for use on win- 
dows, roofs, drainpipes, 
gutters.<— for maintaining 
sheds, outhouses, etc.—for 


any sealing purpose, you 
-tan’t beat SYLGLAS! 


GET A ROLE TODAY! 


30-ft. rolls. Widths in steps 
1" wide, 2/9d. 14” wide, 4/igd. 2° wide, 5/6d., ete. 


From Seedamen, Agricultural Merchants end Builders’ Merchants. if you have any 
weterproofing problems we shall be'glad to gives advice. 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
Si Knight's Hill West Norwood London,$.E.27 
Phone: GlPsy Hilt 4247 {5 lines) 
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|. \\HOW To GET BEST RESULTS 


ao, FROM INDOOR POT PLANTS 


extra nourishment they so urgently 
lor Indoor Plantoids are plant growth 
containing scientifically balanced pro- 


Iron, manganese, calcium and magnesium 
are also very important ingredients of Indoor 
Plantoids. For it is these that counteract the 
over-acidity of pot soil ... improve colour of 
flower and foliage . .. strengthen resistance to 


Application is casy. Just push an Indoor 
Plantoid tablet well down into the soil so that 

- @ach plant has a balanced, enriched food supply 
just where it is most needed—right at the roots. 
‘Green Finger’ Indoor Plantoid Tablets are 
available in packets at 1 /6d. , 


INDOOR PLANTOIDS 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and olcheater 


= pot plants grow in unnatural condi- 
tions. If they are to flourish they need special , 
care. In particular, special feeding. = 
| .Tieir natural ‘food supply’ is obviously 
strictly limited—all the more so when the = 
plant is in a smal! pot. They, therefore, 
should be ‘built up’ by a supplementary 
( diet of essential plant foods. a 
14 Individual plant feeding with ‘Green Finger’ = 
4g Indoor Plantoids will give the plants exactly aa 
portions of potash and phosphates. These 
develop the plants’ stamina and encourage 
AN = 
PLANTOIDS LTD BROMLEY KENT 
d 


